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“T’m Margaret Durbrow,a junior 
at Lowell High School, San 
Francisco, California. 

“What with being a member of 
the California Scholarship 
Federation (I’m an honor stu- 
dent)...serving as President of 
the Y-Teen Club...swimming 
with the San Francisco Merion- 
ettes...and dating...well, I’ve 
been on the go constantly this 
semester. And, with all the writ- 
ing I have to do to maintain my 
scholastic record...not to men- 
tion the extra assignments that 
come from my outside activities, 
it’s easy to see why I’m so happy 
with my new Sheaffer cartridge 
fountain pen. 

“Like so many of my class- 
mates, I’ve found it the neatest- 
writing, prettiest pen ever. And, 
if need be, I can fill it right in class 
or during an exam with leakproof 
Skrip cartridges I carry with me. 
I think it’s just about perfect... 
and what a perfect gift it makes 


for any girl or boy! 





Whatever the date...whatever the occasion, Sheaffer's 
cartridge fountain pen is the perfect gift to give, and re- 
ceive. Millions of students in the know already are using 
them, because this pen gives them the quality and character 
of a fountain pen, with the convenience of a ballpoint. 


Beautifully designed, this Sheaffer Pen fits comfortably in a a : SMEAFFERS | 
Pa Five PACK % 


pocket. And it fills so neatly and easily with handy car- A Sinipoen | 


tridges of Skrip writing fluid... /eakproof cartridges you can i prea ec 
. ° ° + , FOR USE IN 
carry right in your purse or pocket and insert, either end 2 fiends Sdnipsint 
. 9 . : FOUNTAIN PEN 
first, into the barrel. In a second, you’re ready to write with 
a real fountain pen that holds more ink in one load than a : Five-pack of Skrip 
P by cartridges. . .49¢ 
any other pen made in America. ; Santen Gan 
’ 12 cartridges . 98¢ 
(in your choice of 


Write the modern way... with a Sheaffer cartridge fountain ; choice of 
o ~ eight washable an 
pen. Choosefrom five colors—black, blue, green, grey or red. : permanent colors) 


] 
SHEAFFERS CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 











only 2 (with two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid) 
Other models at $5.00 and $8.75. 
With matching pencil and four Skrip cartridges, 
MAICO HEARING AlDs from $4.95 to $13.75 for the set. 
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8. Also: Let It Rain, 
Stairway to the Sea, 
Flame of Love, etc. 


12. A brillient new 
performance of this 
Popular concerto 


11. Also: Donke 
Serenade, Don’ 
Blame Me, 
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“Hilarious .. . 
truly priceless com- 
edy”’—L.A. Examiner 


14. Rain in in, 8 
Could Have ea 
All Night, etc. 





HOLLYWOOD 





17. Pacific Sunset, 
Stella by Starlight, 
Yesterdays, 9 more 





Tohaikovsky: 
NUTCRACKER SUITE 


Ravel: 
BOLERO - LA VALSE 


36. —— played 
by one of Europe's 
finest orchestras 








41. Also songs 
Price, Walker, 
Morgan, Frizzell, etc. 


THE FOUR LADS’ 
HITS 
.* 


34. Three of Beetho- 
ven's most popular 
piano sonatas 


56. No, Not Much!; 
Moments to Remem- 
ber; Istanbul; 9 more 


To celebrate its 5th Anniversary, the 
Columbia @ Record Club now offers 
new members ANY 5 of these high- 
fidelity records for only $1.97! 


TO RECEIVE 5 RECORDS FOR $1.97 
— fill in and mail the coupon now. 
Be sure to indicate which one of the 
Club’s four musical Divisions you 
wish to join: Classical; Listening and 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Tele- 
vision and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each 
month the Club’s staff of music ex- 
perts selects outstanding recordings 
for all four Divisions. These selec- 
tions are fully described in the 
Club’s entertaining Music Magazine, 
which you receive free each month. 
You may accept the monthly selec- 
tion for your Division . . . take any 
of the wide variety of other records 
offered in all Divisions . . . or take 
NO record in any particular month. 
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37. Ebb Tide, 
Loved You, Uachained 
hers 


Melody, 9 ot drama 
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15. This musical por- 
trait is a beloved 
American classic 


a B my a 
Pretty esby. A more 


STRAUSS 
WALTZES 


5. Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, Blue 
Danube, 8 others 
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29. Asuperb 
ing of this enchant- 
ing dance 
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nu 


CLASSICAL 
BROADWAY 


»niett 
Stella 


10. “Sure-fire Puc- 
cini . . . fine cast” 
— New York Times 


POPULAR 


13. “Musical excite- 
ment that’s hard to HITS JAZZ 


beat” — Variety 


60. Matoguese, Fi 
Dance olliwog's 
Cake Walk, 10 more 





40, One Kiss, Will 
Remember, 


You 
of Love, 9 more 1 Love You; etc. 

Your only obligation as a member 
is to purchase five selections from 
the more than 200 Columbia and 
Epic records to be offered during the 
coming 12 months. You may discon- 
tinue your membership at any time 
thereafter. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGU- 
LARLY. If you wish to continue as a 
member after purchasing five rec- 
ords, you will receive a Columbia or 
Epic Bonus record of your choice 
free for every two selections you 
buy — a 50% dividend. 

The records you want are mailed 
and billed to you at the regular list 
price of $3.98 (Classical and Original 
Cast selections, $4.98), plus a small 
mailing and handling charge. 

THIS SPECIAL Sth ANNIVERSARY 
OFFER may never be repeated! So act 
now — mail the coupon today to re- 
ceive your 5 records for only $1.97! 


32. Also: That's My 
Desire; Rose, Rose 


€LLINGTON EDDY DUCHIN STORY 
NDIGOS 0 
PHILIPPE 
ENTREMONT 


51. The Man | Love, 
jue Room, Stardust, 


24. Seven brilliant 
8 by 
Am | Bive, 11 more 


63. A thrilling per- 
formance of 4 spar- selections played 
8 great young pianist 


Kling folk melodies 





p= — SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 5 records for $1.97) = 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 209-4 CIRCLE 5 
Terre Haute, Indiana NUMBERS: 


1 accept your special 5th Anniversary Offer one have circled at 
the right the numbers of the five records I wish to receive for 15 
$1.97, plus small mailing and handling shares. Enroll me in 
the following Division of the Club: 16 
(check one box only) 17 
18 
19 


0) Classical 0 Listening and Dancing O Jazz 
20 





S 
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37 
38 
0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 40 


I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 200 to be 
offered during the coming 12 months, at regular list price plus 
small mailing and handling charge. For every two additional 
selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” Columbia or Epic 
Bonus record of my choice FREE 


me 
(Please Print) 


City ZONE... .Stote 
ALASKA and HAWAII: write jor special membership plan 
CANADA: prices slightly higher ; 1111 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ont 


If you want this dited to an blished Columbia or 
Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below: 








More than 1,000,000 families now enjoy the music program of 
COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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ONLY 12 DAYS TO GO! 
You can still WIN 


$500.00 


in the Fourth Annual 


MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST 


But time is running out! Contest closes Jan. 18! 





“AMERICAN SHIPS—AMERICA’S LIFELINE” is the theme of this year’s 
contest. All you have to do is use your talents and imagination to design a poster 
illustrating this theme—and be sure to put these words on your poster. 


“American ships” of the U. S. Merchant Marine are the entire fleet of privately- 
owned ships in this country which sail the rivers, lakes, and the high seas. 
They carry on world trade. They transport people, goods, and supplies to and from 
all parts of the globe. They serve us in peace and in times of crisis. Without 
American ships we could not exist. They are truly “America’s lifeline.” 


Now hurry to your drawing board and get started! You might want to check 
back to the announcement in the September 30th issue of Scholastic Magazines 
for more details— AND BE SURE TO CHECK THE RULES BELOW 


CAREFULLY. 
Here is the list of 53 BIG PRIZES! 


1st—$500 in cash 

2nd—$100 U. S. Savings Bond 

3rd=—$50 U. S. Savings Bond 

4th—25 prizes of $25 U. S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


WINNER’S BONUS: The first prize-winning poster will be displayed on 
25,000 mail trucks and in Post Offices across the country during World 
Trade Week in May, 1960. 


RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


. All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. All entries 
must be the original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 

. Poster size: 11 x 14” desired. However, 22” x 28° may be submitted. 

. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home 
address, name of school, schoo! grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsor- 
ing the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 

. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight January 18, 1960. All entries from 
any one school may be mailed in one package—or individually if the teacher or 
principal approves. 

. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to moke necessary mechanical 
alterations in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction require- 
ments. 

. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execution of theme 
by @ special board of judges whose decision will be final. All entries become the 
property of The Maritime | es to be used as it sees fit, and none will be re- 
turned. 

. Send sters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 























THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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Wide World photo 
GENIAL MR. GATES: As Secretary of De- 
fense he calmly faces a gruelling job. 


SAILOR AT THE HELM 


IN WASHINGTON, where strict 
formality is the general rule, Amer- 
ica’s new Secretary of Defense is 
something of an exception. He greets 
visitors to his office with a broad 
smile and a casua] “Hello, 'm Tom 
Gates.” 

The Secretary's ability to relax— 
and make others relax—should serve 
him well. For in his new post, 
Thomas S. Gates faces one of the 
most gruelling jobs in the Federal 
government today. As the President's 
principal aide in defense matters, 
he must see to it that our country is 
thoroughly prepared for war at any 
time and at any place in the world. 

Mr. Gates arrives at his desk in the 
Defense Department at 8:30 in the 
morning and seldom leaves before 
seven at night. Saturday is a regular 
working day and so, frequently, is 
Sunday, too. “They give us such nice 
offices in Washington,” he once 
quipped, “because they never let us 
out of them.” 

Mr. Gates has spent the last seven 
at the Defense Department. 
For six of those years he was Under- 
Secretary of the Navy and then Sec- 
retary. Last spring Mr. Gates an- 
nounced that he would retire from 
public life to resume his banking 
business in Philadelphia. But he 
never did. For the President asked 
him to become Deputy Secrétary of 
Defense. “It plays hob with my per- 
sonal plans, but I guess it’s my duty 
to accept,” he said. In December he 
was promoted to the top job in the 


vears 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 
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Defense Department, following the 
retirement of Nei] H. McElroy. 

Thomas Sovereign Gates, Jr., was 
born 53 years ago i Germantown, 
Pa. In his youth, he divided his free 
time between football and sailing. 
He learned to sail everything from a 
“dinghy to my father’s yacht” and 
became an “old salt” while stil] in his 
teens. 

After his graduation trom the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1928, Tom 
was married and entered the family 
banking business. He started at the 
bottom and worked his way up to 
become a full-fledged partner in 
1940. 

During World War II, Mr. Gates 
served as a Nayy officer in the Pa- 
cific and the Mediterranean. He was 
decorated twice, and rose to the rank 
of commander. 

Mr. Gates still recalls those war- 
time days. Six feet two inches tall, 
he was often forced to dodge low- 
hanging overheads on ships. As a re- 
sult, he developed the habit of. tilting 
his head to one side. He still does it 
today—even when there isn’t a ship 
in sight. 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER ~ 


BY PROFESSION, Oscar J. Arel- 
lano is an architect. He has designed 
many famous buildings in his native 
Philippines. 

But during the past six years, Mr. 


Photo by Art Green, Ine. 
FAMOUS FILIPINO: Mr. O. J. Arellano 
has aided 700,000 refugees in Asia. 


Arellano has been doing a different 
kind of building. His materials are 
food, clothing, and medicines. They 
are used to build hope for hundreds 
of thousands of refugees who have 
been made homeless by Communist 
aggression in Asia. Mr. Arellano calls 
it “Operation Brotherhood.” 

“Operation Brotherhood” was 
launched in the summer of 1954. At 
the time, Mr. Arellano was in Saigon, 
Indo-China, on business. A cease-fire 
had just ended a bloody war in that 
country. Indo-China was partitioned 
into a Communist sector in the north 
and free Viet Nam in the south. Into 
South Viet Nam poured a million 
refugees who had fled from Com- 
munist tyranny. 

But this tiny nation was not pre- 
pared to receive them. Thousands of 
refugees, sick and starving, crowded 
into the slums of Saigon. Moved by 
their plight, Mr. Arellano returned 
to Manila to organize “Operation 
Brotherhood.” 

Within a few months, he managed 
to raise substantial funds to aid the 
Viet Namese. Then he took leave of 
his wife and four children and, with 
a small number of determined vol- 
unteers, returned to Saigon. 

“We were just a group of amateurs 
ready to dare the impossible,” he 
says. “We rolled up our sleeves and 
plunged in.” 

During the next two years, “Opera- 
tion Brotherhood” cared for more 
than 700,000 refugees in South Viet 
Nam. Its work fired the imagination 
of all free Asia. From Thailand to 
Tokyo, aid poured into Saigon. 

In 1959, Communist aggression 
erupted again in Asia, this time in 
Laos. “Operation Brotherhood” was 
ready to help. It rushed food and 
medical supplies to 3,500 refugees 
who fled from the Communist invad- 
ers in northern Laos. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Arellano 
came to the United States to receive 
the Lane Bryant International Vol- 
unteer Award. “We Filipinos,” he 
said, “believe in the Golden Rule.” 
But to many Americans, it seemed 
that Mr. Arellano does more than 
believe in the Golden Rule. He also 
practices it. 
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.. WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW... 


Summit Talks Set for Spring 


As President Eisenhower ended 
his whirlwind 22,000-mile “good 
will tour of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the West invited Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev to a summit 
conference in Paris this spring. 


The invitation was issued by the 
leaders of the Western world—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of the U.S., Prime 
.Minister Macmillan of Britain, Pres- 
ident de Gaulle of France, and 
Chancellor Adenauer of West Ger- 
many—after a Paris meeting of their 
own. This meeting had a dual pur- 
pose: to iron out Western differences 
and to set a summit date. 

After Paris meeting, President Ei- 
senhower winged to Spain and Mo- 
rocco in North Africa. In Morocco he 
announced U.S, would give up its 
four air bases there by end of 1963 

The North African visit ended a 
spectacular tour which had taken 
the President to three continents and 
the capitals of 11 countries: Rome, 
Italy; Ankara, Turkey; Ka 
Pakistan; Kabul, Afghanistan 
Delhi, India; Teheran, [ran 
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Se eed 


The Soviet Union has a 


greed to resume 
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Greece; Tunis, Tunisia; Paris, 
France; Madrid, Spain; Rabat, Mo- 
rocco. He traveled by jet, ship, train, 
and helicopter. 

This was the longest trip ever 
made by a U.S. President. Every- 
where President Eisenhower re- 
ceived a warm welcome. 

“Zindabad Ike,” shouted the Pak- 
istanis; “Yasha Ike,” shouted the 
Turks; “Viva Eisenhower,” shouted 
the Italians. They spoke different 
languages. But they all said the 
same thing: “Long live Ike.” 

Millions of people turned out to 
see and cheer the President. In India 
he was showered with tons of flow- 
ers that piled up to his knees 
Veteran correspondents said the 
President's reception in India was 
the greatest they had ever seen. 

PWHAT’S AHEAD: Though no 
specific agenda has yet been agreed 
upon for the spring summit talks, the 
twin problems of Berlin and world 
disarmament seem likely topics 

Here’s what the Berlin controversy 


is about: According to an East-West 


Soviets Agree to Discuss Debt 


talks on Stalin raised his 


ante 


agreement made at the end of World 
War II, Berlin was to be occupied 
by troops of the victorious Allies 
(Britain, France, Russia, and the 
U.S.). They would stay until a Ger- 
man peace treaty had been signed. 
Last year the Russians told the 
Western Allies to get out of Berlin 
—or else. The Allies refused to 
buckle as the Russians turned 
the -screws. Then Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev admitted he didn't 
really mean that “or else.” He sug- 
gested that East and West both 
make “concessions.” Western states- 
men insist, however, that the Berlin 
problem is not one of concessions, 
but of living up to agreements. 


Cheat-Proof Disarmament? 


Another summit issue: world dis- 
armament. During his U.S. tour last 
fall, Khrushchev called for complete 
and general disarmament in four 
years. But his plan made no provi- 
sion for a foolproof inspection sys- 
tem to make sure that every nation 
was really disarming. 

Most Western observers branded 
Khrushchev’s plan merely a propa- 
ganda play. The West's position has 
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to $300,000,000. The U.S. re- 
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settling the debt of $800,000,000 which the U.S. says 
Russia still owes us for World War II lend-lease aid. 

Negotiations are scheduled to begin January 11 in 
Washington. Heading the American negotiating 
group will be Charles E. Bohlen, former ambassador 
to Moscow and now special assistant to Secretary of 
State Christian Herter. Mikhail A. Menshikov, Soviet 
Ambassador to the U.S., will direct the Soviet team. 

PWHATS BEHIND IT: During World War 
Il, the Soviet Union received approximately 
$10,800,000,000 in arms, food, and materials from its 
ally, the U.S. 

When it came time to collect the debt after the 
war, the U.S. agreed to “forget” money owed on sup- 
plies already consumed. Uncle Sam offered a “cut- 
rate” settlement of $1,300,000,000. 

The Soviets countered with an offer to pay only 
$170,000,000. Later, the late Soviet dictator Josef 
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duced the price again—to $800,000,000—wiping a to- 
tal of $10,000,000,000 off the books. At that point, 
the U.S. said it would refuse to back down further. 

The $500,000,000 gulf proved too much. After four 
years, negotiations were broken off in 1952. 

The first steps toward resuming the talks were 
taken when Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev visited 
the U.S. last September. In his final discussions with 
President Eisenhower at Camp David, Md., the So- 
viet Premier voiced a hope for increased trade be- 
tween the two countries. The President reportedly 
replied that a fair lend-lease settlement would help 
to improve the atmosphere for trade. 

There is stil] doubt whether the Soviets will jack 
up their former “best offer” of $300,000,000. 

Said the U.S. State Department as we went to 
press: “We will start from a reasonable position. We 


hope they will, too.” 
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UPI 
IKE IN INDIA. Meeting with Prime 
Minister Nehru, President Eisenhower 
assured India of U.S. aid if _ it 
is attacked by Red Chinese troops. 


always been that disarmament must 
be accompanied at every step by 
idequate controls. 

These are the big issues that face 
the Big Four at the summit. Mean- 
while, the Western Allies still have 
to patch up some differences of their 
own before they can approach the 
summit in unity. 

Chief among these differences is 
Western disagreement on how the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) should function. The U.S., 
Canada, and 13 European nations 
signed this 1949 defense treaty to 
provide mutual security against pos- 
sible Soviet aggression. The treaty 
provided that NATO forces were to 
operate under a unified command, 

French President Charles de 
Gaulle, however, has opposed inte- 
gration of French forces within 
NATO. He recently withdrew the 
French tactical air force and one 
third of France’s Mediterranean fleet 
from NATO control. He has also re- 
fused to allow stockpiling of NATO's 
atomic weapons on French soil un- 
less the Erench government has con- 
trol over their use. 

During three days of talks in 
Paris, President Eisenhower pressed 
De Gaulle to accept the principle of 
NATO unification. But there was no 
indication that he changed De 
Gaulle’s position. 


U.N. Adjourns 


The fourteenth annual session 
of the U.N. General Assembly 
adjourned after reaching agree- 
ment on several issues. 


In a last-minute compromise, the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union agreed 
that Poland and Turkey would share 
a hotly contested nonpermanent 


UPI 
PARIS CLIMAX. As “good will tour neared end, President Eisenhower met in 
Paris with (I. to r.) Macmillan of Britain, De Gaulle of France, and Adenaver of 
West Germany. They invited Soviet Premier Khrushchev to summit talks in spring. 
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" UP! 
TURKEY LIKES IKE. Nearly 500,000 cheering Turks lined streets of Ankara, Turkey’s 
capital, as President Eisenhower drove in with President Celal Bayar. Mr. 
Eisenhower placed wreath on tomb of Kemal Ataturk, “father” of modern Turkey. 


Wide World 


VATICAN VISIT. During Italian stopover, President Eisenhower visited Pope 
John XXIll, who blessed him, his peace mission, and the American people. Also 
in President's party: his son Major John Eisenhower (center) with his wife, Barbara. 





seat on the U.N. Security Council. 

For two months, Turkey (backed 
by the U.S.) and Poland (backed by 
the Soviet Union) had competed for 
the seat in see-saw voting. Under 
terms of the compromise, Poland 
will occupy the seat for the first year. 
Then Poland will resign to permit 
Turkey to take the seat for the sec- 
ond year. 

The long controversy over the 
Security Council seat was sympto- 
matic of other East-West differences. 
Spurred by the U.S., the General As- 
sembly “deplored” the failure of the 
Soviet Union and Hungary to honor 
previous U.N. resolutions calling for 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its 
troops from Hungary, and to permit 
a U.N. observer to enter Hungary. 

The resolutions stem from the So- 
viet Union's brutal crushing of a stu- 
dent-led revolt against Hungary's 
Sommunist government in 1956. The 
Soviet Union has since refused to 
allow U.N. observers to enter the 
country (see Unit on Hungary in 
our Nov. 4 issue). 

Although bitterly divided on the 
Hungarian debate, the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union came to terms on some 
other issues. A committee was set 
up to promote international cooper- 
ation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. The 24-nation outer space 


UPI 
CINDERELLA—1960 STYLE. As jubilant crowds danced in the streets of Tehran, the 
royal Shah of Iran married Farah Diba, a 21-year-old commoner. Farah, who 
had been studying in Paris, will now share Iran's jeweled Peacock Throne. The 
Shah gave Farah a 55-carat diamond (Watch for Unit on Iran in our Jan. 20 issue). 


committee will have seven Commu- 
nist members, twelve Western mem- 
bers, and five neutrals. 

In the final hours of the session, 
France scored a parliamentary vic- 
tory over Algerian rebels in a close 
Assembly vote. The Arab and Com- 
munist blocs supported a resolution 
calling on France to negotiate a set- 
tlement with the Algerian rebels. 
The resolution fell only five votes 
short of the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. The U.S. abstained from vot- 
ing, not wishing to offend either side. 

The U.N. vote was a crushing dis- 
appointment to the rebel leaders and 
a victory for French President 
Charles de Gaulle. De Gaulle has al- 
ready promised the Algerians the 
right of self-determination (see news 
review in our Dec. 2, 1959 issue ). 
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PRESIDENTIAL HOPEFULS. As 
the new year began, U.S. Presidential 
candidates stepped up activities in 
preparation for state primary elections 

the first one only two months away. 
New Hampshire, which traditionally 
holds the earliest primary, will kick_off 
the contests in March. This will be 
followed by primaries in 17 other states 





Interest in the 1960 Presidential race 
now appears to be centered in the 
choice of the Democrats, following 
the announcement by Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York that he would 
not be a candidate for the Republican 
nomination. This seems to have left 
the Republican nomination unopposed 
for Vice-President Richard Nixon. 

Front-running Democratic hopefuls as 
1960 began were Senator Lyndon John- 
son of Texas, former Governor Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois, Senator John 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington of Missouri, and 
Governor “Pat” Brown of California. 


WARRIOR'S REST. In 50 years 
bushy-browed and fiery-tongued John 
L. Lewis has become a legend in the 
history of American labor unions as 
head of the United Mine Workers 
(UMW) since 1919 and founder of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). Now, nearing his 80th birthday, 
John L. Lewis has announced that he 
will soon retire. (Watch for News- 
maker on Lewis in our Jan. 20 issue.) 


LAST “MAN IN GRAY.” Walte: 
Williams—who was recognized by Con- 
gress as the last Civil War veteran— 
died last month in Houston, Texas. By 
order of President Eisenhower, flags 
across the nation were flown at half- 
staff in honor of all those who served 
in the Civil War. 

Mr. Williams said that he was born 
in Itawamba County, Miss., 117 years 
ago. He served in the Confederate 
Army under General John S. Hood. 
About 4,000,000 men fought in the 
war—which started April 12, 1861 and 
ended April 9, 1865—some in the Blue 
uniforms of the Union and some in the 
Gray of the Confederacy. About 483,000 
were killed in action. The last Union 
veteran died in 1956. 


ON THE ROAD. England opened its 
first superhighway recently—with amaz- 
ing results. Britons have long been used 
to crowded, winding roads—where top 
speed is often about 30 miles per hour. 
The new superhighway runs almost 
straight for 70 miles between London 
and Birmingham—with no speed limit. 

Result: Cars careened along at dizzy 
speeds. Many drivers, unused to fast 
driving, burned out their engines, burst 
tires, or ran out of gas. A few hours 
after it opened, the new highway was 
dotted with smoking hulks of stalled 
cars. Cars broke down faster than tow 
trucks could haul them away. 

After a few days, however, traffic 
began moving smoothly. Eventually, the 
highway—named “H-1”—will be ex- 
tended to stretch from northern Scot- 
land to southern England. 





Ros. are you bored with plan- 
ning dates? Do you worry about 
whom to invite to the next school 
dance? Well, don’t despair, there is 
a chance that “the girl of your 
dreams” may ask you for a date. 

Remember, 1960 is a leap year— 
and anything can happen! 

At Eldorado ( Okla.) High School, 
for example, the girls have invited 
the boys to a School dance this Fri- 
day evening, January 8. The dance 
will kick off Eldorado High’s annual 
March of Dimes campaign. 

“We expect 225 couples,” Collene 
Denton told World Week. Collene, 
a junior, is in charge of the dance 
committee. “No shoes are allowed on 
the gym floor, so we'll dance in our 
socks. Everyone will have to tape a 
dime on each sock—of course not 
too securely. And every dime that 
comes off on the dance floor goes to 
the March of Dimes.” 

In other parts of the country, too, 
“leap-year dances” for the March of 
Dimes are scheduled. Teen-agers in 
California plan to hold one in each 
of the state’s 58 counties, according 
to Eugene Phillips, the 17-year-old 
chairman of California’s Teen-Age 
Program (TAP) for the 1960 March 
of Dimes. “We feel,” Eugene ex- 
plains, “that it’s important for girls 
to be able to ask a fellow out with- 
out feeling strange about it.” 

In Detroit, the girls will be asking 


SIP AND SAVE: Sharing a Coke is one 
way to save up for the March of Dimes. 


The Nationa! Foundation photos 


TUG-OF-WAR: When four determined co-eds want to date the same boy, watch for 
fireworks. But it’s for a good cause—a benefit dance for the 1960 March of Dimes. 


Come Dance with Me! 


All across America it’s the girls who are asking 


the boys to the annual March of Dimes dances. 


Why? Because 1960 is a leap year! 


the boys to “espresso coffee parties” 
for the March of Dimes. One girl 
acts as hostess and invites ten girls 
who, in turn, invite ten dates. Each 
couple will pay two dollars into a 
March of Dimes fund. The hostess 
supplies the coffee and dance rec- 
ords. The guests will bring cookies. 

In Portland, Maine, teen-agers will 
put on a dance marathon for the 
March of Dimes. The fun starts at 
9:30 in the morning and goes on 
until 11:30 at night. An admission 
charge of 25 cents (35 cents after 
12 noon) will go to the March of 
Dimes. Some 2,000 high schoo] stu- 
dents are expected to attend the 
dance marathon in the Portland 
Armory. 

All told, more than half a million 
teen-agers in towns and cities across 
America will join in this year's 


March of Dimes campaign. The tar- 
get for 1960 is $65,000,000. The 
money will be used to treat some 
50,000 polio victims and to finance 
medical research into the problems 
of arthritis and birth defects. 

This month, at school basket- 
ball games and on street corners, 
TAP members will be hawking 
M.O.D. lapel tags. They also will be 
selling a new record made by the 
Kingston Trio. All proceeds from the 
sale of this record will go to the 
March of Dimes. 

In Mecklenberg County, North 
Carolina, TAP members are predict- 
ing record (pardon the pun!) sales. 
Elliott Murnick, a senior at Myers 
Park High School, is chairman of 
the drive. “We've ordered 2,750 plat- 
ters,” he told World Week. “And 
we'll sell every one of them!” 
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in the Middle East 


This area—where three continents meet—is torn by intense political 


rivalries and suffers from deep poverty, but it possesses vast oil reserves 


DRAMA with a cast of millions is being played out 

in the Middle East. There are kings and presi- 
dents, soldiers, peasants, and oil workers, planners and 
plotters—all involved in a many-sided struggle. 

For Americans, the Middle East is of great impor- 
tance, because it is one of the prime targets of commu- 
nism. If it falls to the Reds, the free nations will have 
suffered an immense defeat. But if the Middle East 
remains independent and ends the poverty in which 
most of its people live, the free nations will have 
scored a striking victory over communism. 

The Middle East is a vital region because of geo- 
graphic position. It lies at the crossroads of three con- 
tinents—Europe, Asia, and Africa (see map). 

Strangely enough, there is no general agreement on 
what countries make up the Middle East. Authorities 
differ. In this article, we use one widely accepted defi- 
nition of the Middle East—the region shown in color 
on the map above. (The countries of the Middle East 
are listed on page 11.) The Middle East is nearly one 
and a half times the size of the continental United 
States without Alaska, and its total population is esti- 
mated at about 110,000,000. The vast majority of these 
people are Moslems. 

Most Middle Easterners are peasants. And in the 


greater part of the area, water for growing crops is a 
precious commodity. It is mainly along river valleys, 
on coastal strips, and in some mountainous areas that 
agriculture is possible. Most of the rest of the Middle 
East is desert. 

In this difficult environment, the great majority of 
the people are poor. Israel, with a mere 2,000,000 popu- 
lation, is one of the few Middle Eastern areas that is 
prosperous. 

Modern industry has hardly more than a foothold 
in the Middle East. But the region does contain fabu- 
lous amounts of oil. Nearly a quarter of the world’s 
oil production comes from the Middle East—mainly 
from four areas: tiny Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iran, and 
Iraq. What’s more, about two thirds of the world’s 
known oil reserves arg in the Middle East. 

Western Europe depends heavily on Middle Eastern 
oil to power its transportation and defense—from cars 
to jet bombers. Almost all the Middle Eastern oil fields 
are controlled by Western European and American 
companies. These companies hand oyer to Middle 
Eastern governments hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year in oil royalties (payments for the right to 
produce oil). 

The oil and the strategic importance of the Middle 





East make it a prize that Soviet Russia would dearly 
like to win. Taking advantage of the desires of the 
poverty-stricken people of the Middle East for a better 
life, local Reds promise that under communism con- 
ditions will be greatly improved. At present, the main 
Communist threat is in Iraq (see Unit on Iraq in next 
week’s issue). 

Soviet Russia has also tried to increase its influence 
in the Middle East by selling arms to the United Arab 
Republic (U.A.R.), and by giving it economic aid 
(see pp. 16-18). 

If Soviet Russia could win control of the Middle 
East, the routes between Western Europe and free 
Asia would be cut and Western Europe's access to 
Middle Eastern oil would be at the mercy of the 
Soviets. What’s more, Soviet power would outflank free 
Europe and free Asia. And Africa would be laid open 
to Soviet penetration. 

To meet the threat of Communist aggression, the 
West has sponsored the Central Treaty Organization 
(CTO). This is a defensive alliance of Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan, and Britain, with which the United States co- 
operates closely. The CTO erects a barrier along the 
northern part of the Middle East where it borders Soviet 
territory. 


THE DIVIDED “ARAB NATION” 


The Turks and the Iranians are two distinct peoples, 
each with their own language. Most of the rest of the 
Middle East is inhabited by Arabs. They speak a com- 
mon language—Arabic—and there is a widespread feel- 
ing that all Arabs belong to one “Arab nation.” But 
Iraq and the U. A. R. are rivals for leadership of the 
Arab world. The kings of Jordan and Saudi Arabia 
guard jealously the independence of their kingdoms. 
Tiny Lebanon remains a separate country. 

Though the Arab rulers are divided by deep rivalries, 
they are all united in opposition to Israel. Created in 
1948, Israel had to fight its Arab neighbors for its very 
existence. Though Israel defeated the Arab armies, and 
the war was ended by a truce, the country’s neighbors 
refuse to make peace with Israel or to trade with it. 

The individual countries of the Middle East include 
the United Arab Republic (see pp. 12-18); Iraq (see 
next week’s issue); and Iran (see January 20 issue). 
Also: 

Turkey is a land the size of Texas, with a population 
of 26,500,000. It has large mineral deposits, including 
coal, iron, copper, and chrome. 

Cyprus is an island in the Mediterranean, now a Brit- 
ish colony, but scheduled to become independent this 
February. Somewhat larger than Delaware, Cyprus has 
a population of 536,000. Four fifths of the Cypriotes are 
of Greek descent, one fifth of Turkish. 

Israel is the size of New Jersey and has 2,000,000 
inhabitants of whom nine out of ten are Jews. The 
country has developed its agriculture greatly. Its in- 
dustry has also boomed—for its size, Israel has more 
factories than any other Middle Eastern land. 

Lebanon, an Arab country, is somewhat smaller than 
Connecticut. Its population is 1,550,000, and its capital, 
Beirut, is a Middle East trading center. Half the Leba- 
nese are Christians and half are Moslems. 

Jordan, another Arab land, is the size of Virginia, 
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with a population of 1,600,000. It is largely desert and 
has few possibilities for development. 

Saudi Arabia, also an Arab country, is over three 
times the size of Texas. Mainly desert, it contains an 
estimated 7,000,000 people. The country has rich oil 
fields and the Moslem holy city of Mecca. 

Kuwait, a British-protected Arab sheikdom, the size 
of Connecticut, has only 206,000 inhabitants. But its 
wealth in oil is enormous (see chart on this page). 
Other British-protected Arab sheikdoms, including oil- 
producing Qatar, fringe the Arabian peninsula—as does 
the British colony of Aden, inhabited by Arabs. 

Yemen, the size of South Dakota, is an ancient, 
backward Arab kingdom. It is mainly mountainous and 
its population is estimated at 4,500,000. 

Libya is an Arab land about two and a half times 
the size of Texas. It has only 1,150,000 inhabitants, and 
is mainly desert. Oil has recently been discovered in 
the country. 

The Sudan is the largest Middle Eastern country, 
being more than three and a half times the size of Texas. 
Its 11,250,000 inhabitants range from educated Arabs 
to primitive Negro tribesmen. Cotton is the Sudan's 
main export. 

The rivalries and poverty of the Middle East make 
the area weak. This provides the Communists with an 
opportunity to spread their power..The U. S., for its 
part, channels much military and economic aid to Tur- 
key and Iran—countries in the path of Soviet expansion. 
To some of the other Middle Eastern lands, the U. S. 
extends economic aid to help their development. 

Throughout the Middle East, governments are mak- 
ing and putting into operation plans to raise the stand- 
ard of living. They use their own resources, oil royalties, 
and foreign aid. There has, however, been little prog- 
ress toward ending the feuds and rivalries of the Middle 
East that contribute so much to its weakness (see 
“Rulers on the Banks of the Nile,” pp. 16-18). 
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Problems, 
Poverty, and Progress 


Life in the United Arab Republic remains hard, 
but its people look toward a “new dawn” 


HE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

(U. A. R.) is a two-part nation 
in the Middle East with a two-part 
problem — economic and_ political. 
Both stem from the yearning of the 
U. A. R.’s 29,200,000 people for a 
better life in this land of widespread 
poverty. 

One of the world’s newest nations, 
the U, A. R. has been in existence 
only since 1958, when the two inde- 
pendent nations of Egypt and Syria, 
though separated by Palestine, joined 
to form a single country. 

The people of the U. A. R.’s two 
provinces are alike in many ways. 
The great majority of both Egyptians 
and Syrians are Arabs. Most of them 
are devout Moslems. They all speak 
the same tongue, Arabic. 

Great expanses of desert waste- 
land cover much of the U. A. R 


These barren regions are inhabited 
only by nomadic Bedouin tribes. 
The Bedouins wander over the sun- 
baked deserts in search of grazing 
land for their sheep, goats, and 
camels. Home to a Bedouin is usually 
a tent, furnished with little more 
than cooking utensils and rugs. 

No better is the lot of the fellahin 
(peasants) who make up the great 
bulk of the U. A. R.’s population. 
Their mud-hut villages often huddle 
at the edge of the desert so as not to 
take up valuable farm land. A socia- 
ble people, the peasants like to pass 
the time of day by chatting with 
neighbors, or singing as they work. 

On the whole, life in the U. A. R. 
means drudgery. Incomes average 
about $150 a year. The illiteracy rate 
is high. Only in such large cities as 
Cairo (population: 2,600,000), the 


Three Lions photo 


EGYPT'S LIFEBLOOD, the Nile River, not only brings water to the country’s 
fields, but also serves as a major route for transportation on short or long trips. 


U. A. R.’s capital, do the people 
have a standard of living even re- 
motely approaching that in a West- 
ern nation. 

Fired by a vision of a “new dawn,” 
Egypt and Syria have pooled their 
efforts to conquer poverty, ignorance, 
and disease. The process will be 
long and arduous, for in natural 
wealth the U. A. R. is a “have-not” 
nation. 

Egypt, the southern and by far the 
larger partner in the U. A. R., covers 
an area the size of Texas and New 
Mexico combined. But almost all of 
its 25,000,000 people are crammed 
into the narrow valley of the Nile 
River, its fertile delta, and scattered 
oases in the desert. These areas add 
up to only about three-and-a-half 
per cent of Egypt's total land. area. 

It was said, centuries ago, that 
“Egypt is the gift of the Nile,” and 
it is still true. Practically rainless, 
Egypt would be a desert without the 
waters of the Nile. This river, one of 
the world’s longest, rises in Central 
Africa. A system of dams and irriga- 
tion canals distributes the Nile wa- 
ters over Egypt's fields. 


CASH FROM COTTON 


Three out of four Egyptians 
work on farms—growing wheat, corn, 
onions, millet, and sugar cane. The 
most important cash crop, however, 
is the fine-quality, long-staple Egyp- 
tian cotton. 

But with the population increas- 
ing by more than 400,000 yearly. 
Egypt has too many people for the 
available land. Since 1952 the gov- 
ernment has been engaged in a land 
redistribution program. Its aim is to 
make more land available to the 
fellahin by breaking up large estates. 

Egypt also is attempting to divert 





its abundant manpower into manu- 
facturing. The government reports 
that 115 new factories have opened 
in the past two years, creating about 
28,000 new jobs. 

Cotton-yarn manufacturing has 
increased to 85,000 tons a year, or 
double the capacity of 10 years ago. 
Iron and steel production has risen 
from virtually nothing to some 100,- 
000 tons annually. Gains also have 
been made in cement, paper, chemi- 
cal, and fertilizer production. 

One hitch in Egypt's industrializa- 
tion effort is the lack of mineral re- 
sources. To be sure, there are some 
iron ore and phosphate deposits, and 
rich petroleum beds have recently 
been found. But Egypt must import 
large quantities of fuel and raw ma- 
terials to keep the wheels of its in- 
dustries turning. 


NO CROWDING IN SYRIA 


Syria, the northern province of the 
U. A. R., is slightly larger in area 
than Missouri and is the home of 
4,200,000 people. In contrast to 


Egypt, nearly one third of Syria’s 
soil is suitable for farming. As a re- 
sult, Syria does not have Egypt's 


pressing food problem. 

Farmers and shepherds make up 
about 60 per cent of Syria’s popula- 
tion. Wheat, barley, tobacco, and 
cotton are the main crops. And Syria 


Facts and Fantasies 


UNIT ON THE U.A.R. 


is noted for its fine orchards where 
apples, figs, grapes, and apricots are 
grown. 

Modern industry is barely making 
a start in Syria. Its oldest large-scale 
industries are those producing tex- 
tiles, soap, and cement. There are 
also plants for processing food oils 
and preserving fruit. Like Egypt, 
Syria lacks mineral resources, al- 
though there are sizable supplies of 
asphalt and building stone, gypsum, 
and a little iron. 

Damascus (population: 395,000), 
the former capital of independent 
Syria, claims to be the oldest con- 
tinually inhabited city in the world. 
Its position at the crossroads of 
Middle Eastern commerce has long 
given Damascenes a reputation for 
being able businessmen and shrewd 
traders. 

The struggle against poverty has 
taken on new vitality in Egypt and 
Syria. But the economic awakening 
in these Arab lands is complicated 


about the Great Pyramid 


FROM PHARAOHS 


TO FLASHBULBS 


VERYTHING about the Great 
Pyramid at Giza is amazing. 
This gigantic tomb of an Egyptian 
pharaoh, called Khufu, is thought 
to be about 4,600 years old. The 
Egyptians labored in relays of 100,- 
000 men at a time to erect the 
6,848,000-ton, 451-feet-high monu- 
ment. 

Deep within the Pyramid is Khu- 
fu's tomb chamber, reached by 
passages that once were secret. But 
centuries ago, robbers found their 
way into this chamber and stole the 
gold and jewels there. Khufu’s 
mummy has also disappeared. 

Around the Great Pyramid strange 
beliefs have been built up — and 
strange actions performed. In Eng- 
land there are people who hold 


that all history is foretold by the 
Pyramid. The measurements of its 
passages, they assert, can be trans- 
lated into the dates of important 
events—all known in advance by 
Egyptians! 

A retired British colonel put the 
Pyramid to an unusual use —he 
drove a golf ball from its top. Un- 
fortunately, he was not able to find 
out how far the ball traveled—it 
was lost in the desert sands! 

Last May, to publicize an Ameri- 
can manufacturer’s flashbulbs,’ a 
photographer used the Pyramid. He 
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by politics—part two of the U. A. R.’s 
problem. 

Two examples of the intertwining 
of economic and political forces are 
provided by the Suez Canal affair 
and the Aswan High Dam project. 

The Suez Canal, one of the highly 
important world trade routes, cuts 
103 miles through Egyptian territory. 
In 1956 Egypt seized the Canal 
from its former owners, a British- 
controlled company. Now this “rich- 
est ditch in the world” provides 
about $55,000,000 yearly in profits 
to the treasury of the U. A. R. 


AN AMBITIOUS PROJECT 


The High Dam project, too, has 
world political implications. When 
completed, in an estimated 10 years, 
this huge structure will block the 
Nile’s flow in southern Egypt. It 
will supply enough water to irri- 
gate 2,000,000 acres (thus increasing 
Egypt's area of farm land by one 
third), and provide cheap electric 
power for industry. 

Getting the money together to 
accomplish its dream for the future 
is the U. A. R.’s biggest headache— 
and a world headache, too. For the 
U. A. R. needs outside help. And it 
is not particular whether it gets that 
help from the free or the Communist 
world (see “Rulers on the Banks of 
the Nile,” pp. 16-18). 


festooned the structure and the sur- 
rounding desert with -6,500 bulbs. 
The resulting picture, it is claimed, 
was “the largest flash picture in 
history.” 

Guides at the Pyramid will climb 
swiftly to its top and down again 
for a small fee. Recently one per- 
formed this feat for a distinguished 
visitor, King Saud of Saudi Arabia. 
Some resulting statistics were: time 
up and down, six minutes (record 
time unknown); gift to the guide 
from King Saud, $280—or, $46.67 
per minute! 





UNIT ON THE U.A.R. 
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Three Lions photo 


UNCOVERING THE PAST is an “industry” that gives constant employment to a 
number of Egyptian peasants. Here, a sphinx of Roman times is brought to light. 


Three Lions photo 
SERVICE in the army is a way in which 
the sons of peasants can improve their lot. 
This group of soldiers hails from Syria. 


2B Ut, A. Re 
The People 


and Their Pursuits 


Conquest of poverty is the goal of the peasants, 
workers, soldiers, and merchants of Egypt and Syria 











Philip Gendreau phote 
FELLAHIN, as the Arab peasants are called, make up the vast major- 
ity of the inhabitants of the U. A. R. They live in deep poverty. 


Pan-Asia from Black Star 
INDUSTRY provides work for tens of thousands, 
such as this girl in an Egyptian cotton mill. 


ma Johnson from Black Star 
SHOPKEEPERS are part of the small group that nes 4 adequate incomes. 
These stores are in an exclusive residential area in Cairo, the capital. 
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Rulers 
on the Banks 
of the Nile 


House of Photography 


CELEBRATIONS, such as this one, greeted the union of Egypt and 
Syria that created the United Arab Republic in February 1958. 


The ancient land of Egypt is now part of the United Arab Republic and— 
under Nasser’s leadership—seeks a dominant role in the Middle East 


**@ OVIET AID, YES. SOVIET 

PROPAGANDA, NO.” This 
seems to be the new line adopted 
by Gamal Abdel Nasser, the strong 
man of the United Arab Republic 
(U. A. R.). 

While the East-West cold war may 
be thawing in the rest of the world, 
the friendship between the U. A. R. 
and the U. S. S. R. is showing signs 
of cooling. A few weeks ago, for 
instance, the U. A. R. completed the 
withdrawal of 650 students from uni- 
versities in the Communist bloc. 

To be sure, this does not mean a 
rift between Moscow and Cairo. On 
the contrary, Moscow is stil! supply- 
ing arms and economic aid to the 
U. A. R., and the U. A. R. frequently 
votes with Soviet Russia at the 
United Nations against proposals 
sponsored by the Western nations. 

At the same timé, Nasser insists 
that he is neutral in the East-West 
struggle and accepts economic aid 
from the United States. What it all 
adds up to is that the U. A. R.’s ruler 
is trying to win a dominant position 
in the Middle East. And to do so 
he uses every weapon that comes to 
hand—inchiding playing off the East 
against the West. 

Nasser, an Egyptian, dreams of 
restoring his country to a position 
of world importance. It is many cen- 
turies since Egypt played such a 
role. On the banks of the Nile, how- 


ever, arose one of the world’s earliest 
civilizations, starting about 7,000 
years ago. In Ancient Egypt, irriga- 
tion works were built to spread the 
Nile’s waters, and bountiful crops 
resulted. Writing was invented—a 
kind of “picture writing,” or hiero- 
glyphics. This made it possible to 
preserve knowledge. The Egyptians 
did not have to rely on their memo- 
ries alone. 

Under their god-kings, the phar- 
aohs, the Egyptians built huge pyra- 
mids, great temples, and palaces. 
Egypt became known for its sculp- 
ture, painting, and magnificent jew- 
elry. 

FOREIGN RULE 

For many centuries, Egypt was a 
powerful nation. At times it con- 
quered surrounding lands. But fre- 
quently the shoe was on the other 
foot, and Egypt was the victim of 
foreign invasions. Libyans, Assyri- 
ans, and Persians were among those 
who conquered the land of the Nile. 
The Persians invaded Egypt in 525 


UNIT ON THE U.A.R. 


B.C., and added it to their empire. 
Later, Egypt fell to the Greeks and 
then to the Romans. 

When Egypt was part of the Ro- 
man Empire, Alexandria became one 
of the most important cities in the 
world. Philosophy and learning flour- 
ished there. And it is recorded that 
one inhabitant of Alexandria, Hero. 
even invented a steam engine! 

A great change was soon to sweep 
over the ancient land of Egypt. In 
639 A.D., an Arab army invaded 
the country and Egypt became a 
part of the spreading Arab empire. 
Most Egyptians adopted the new 
religion of the Arabs—Islam. 

Over the centuries, the power of 
the Arabs waned, and in 1517 yet 
another set of masters arrived in 
Egypt. The Ottoman Turks added 
Egypt to their growing empire. 

During the 19th century, Euro- 
pean nations began to encroach on 
Egypt. A French company in 1869 
completed the Suez Canal through 
Egyptian territory. Within a few 
years, Britain bought a large num- 
ber of the Suez Canal Company's 
shares. The British desired control 
of the Canal to safeguard their “life- 
line of empire” to British-held India. 
Thus began a period of British dom- 
ination of Egyptian affairs. 

British troops occupied Egypt in 
1882. Under British direction, dams, 


railroads, ports, and schools were 





built. Cotton was developed as a 
valuable export crop. 

To the Egyptians, however, the 
British were like guests who came 
for a weekend and stayed for 
years. Egyptian nationalists demand- 
ed that the British go home. 

But the British stayed on well 
into the 20th century. They valued 
highly Egypt’s strategic position. 
In both world wars, Egypt served 
as a base for British armies. 

When World War II ended in 
1945, Egypt was officially “independ- 
ent.” But British troops still remained 
on Egyptian soil. And Egypt was 
weakened by corruption. The coun- 
try’s king, Farouk, its government 
and its army, were all deeply in- 
volved. 


A HUMILIATING DEFEAT 


Egypt's weakness showed up clear- 
ly when Israel was established. In 
1948, Jews in Palestine proclaimed 
the state of Israel. Neighboring 
Egypt and other Arab states went 
to war with Israel, but failed to 
crush it. The Egyptian army made a 
particularly poor showing. 

Smarting under this defeat and 
dreaming of ending Egypt's weak- 
ness, a group of young army officers 
plotted a revolution. Led by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, they struck in 1952. King Farouk 
was shipped out of the country on 
six hours notice, and the officers 
took over the government. 

Soon Nasser was president of the 
new Egyptian republic. He assumed 
dictatorial powers. His plans includ- 
ed a dominating position for Egypt 
in the Middle East (see “The Man 
on the Cover” in column at right). 

The continued British occupation 
of the Suez Canal zone was deeply 
resented by the Egyptians. By 1956, 
Nasser persuaded the British to re- 
move the last of their troops from 
his country. But they were soon 
back—for a spell. 

Events leading to the return of the 
British were: 
> First, border clashes between 
Egypt and Israel became increasing- 
ly serious. 

» Second, Nasser obtained shiploads 
of tanks and other weapons from the 
Communist bloc. 

> Third, Nasser seized the Suez 
Canal, ousting the international com- 
pany that owned it. The British gov- 
ernment, part owner of the Canal, 
was furious. 


> Fourth, in October 1956, Israel 
attacked Egypt and advanced to- 
ward the Suez Canal. Within a few 
days, Britain and France also in- 
vaded Egypt. Their troops landed 


near the northern end of the Canal 


and drove forward. 

The U. S., Soviet Russia, and the 
United Nations demanded that the 
British, French, and Israelis with- 
draw. Yielding to this pressure, the 
invaders left Egypt. 

Meanwhile, from Nasser’s Cairo 
a stream of propaganda had called 
for the Arabs to unite in one Arab 
nation. Throughout the Arab Middle 
East, Nasser had ardent admirers. 
Soon, the Arabs of Syria were to 
join the Arabs of Egypt. 

Syria, independent since World 
War II, had struggled with many 
problems—among them the poverty 
of its people and the power of a 
small group of rich landlords. In the 
disturbed country, communism made 
considerable progress. 

Alarmed, Syria’s leaders turned to 
Egypt for help. In February 1958, 
the two countries merged, and Syria 
became the Northern Provinée of 
the newly created United Arab Re- 
public. 

The new republic has an elected 
president—Nasser—who is, in effect, 
a dictator. There is a National As- 
sembly, but its members (half from 
Egypt and half from Syria) are 
appointed by the president. 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


In 1958, the Middle East plunged 
into a new crisis. During July, a 
revolution in Iraq overthrew the 
pro-West regime (see next week's 
Unit). The U. S. and Britain feared 
that similar events in Lebanon and 
Jordan might result in war inthe 
Middle East. At the réquest of the 
governments of the two countries, 
U. S. troops were sent to Lebanon 
and British troops to Jordan. 

The Middle Eastern situation im- 
proved sufficiently for the Western 
troops to be withdrawn during the 
fall of 1958. But soon there were 
other disturbing developments. In 
Iraq, the Communists gained in- 
creasing influence. This disconcerted 
not only the West but also the 
U. A. R., for it interfered with Nas- 
ser’s plans to unite the Arab lands 
under his leadership. Relations be- 
tween Iraq and the U.A.R. became 
extremely strained. 

The Iraqi government moved 
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Secrets of the Nile 
Unlocked by— 


ADVENTUROUS 
AMERICANS 


MERICAN “technical aid” to 

Egypt began ninety years 
ago. It was around 1870 that 
the Khedive Ismail, the ruler of 
Egypt, hired a group of Ameri 
can officers. His aim was two 
fold—(a) to reorganize his army 
and (b) to obtain help for his 
ambitious plans to explore un- 
known regions of Africa. 

Some fifty Americans—veterans 
from both sides in the U. S. Civil 
War—entered the service of the 
Egyptian government. They did 
so on a private basis, without of- 
ficial connection with the Ameri 
can Government. 

Expeditions led by 
Americans penetrated into the 
desert between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and remote areas of the 
Sudan were traversed. Then, a 
certain Colonel Charles Chaillé 
Long, of Maryland, made a far 
more daring trip. He traveled up 
the Nile and then pressed on 
southward into Uganda. In 1874 
he passed through dangerous 
uncharted territory to Rubaga 
the capital of a powerful African 
king, M’tesa. 

In Rubaga, Chaillé-Long nego 
tiated a treaty of friendship be 
tween the Egyptian government 
and M’tesa. Then, the American 
traveled to the shores of the huge 
Lake Victoria, that lies on the 
Equator. 

To Chaillé-Long belongs the 
honor of showing definitely that 
Lake Victoria is one of the 
sources of the Nile. He secured 
four boats from the local inhabi 
tants, and in these rickety craft 
he followed the river—now 
known as the Victoria Nile—that 
flows out of the lake. 

During this voyage, the Ameri- 
can discovered a great new lake 
—Lake Kioga—through which the 
waters of the Victoria Nile pass 
It took him ten days of searching 
to find the outlet, which was 


these 








Chaille-Long of Maryland and Egypt 


concealed by thick growths of 
papyrus—a reed-like plant. 

Three years later, Colonel Al 
exander McComb Mason of Vir- 
ginia made a careful scientific 
survey of Lake Albert, one of 
the bodies of water that feed 
the Mile. He discovered what the 
local inhabitants never suspect 
ed, that a large river flowed into 
its southern end through a thick 
forest of weeds. This showed the 
way for another expedition that 
found yet one more African lake 
that contributes its waters to the 
Nile—Lake Edward. 

Then in 1878, Colonel Charles 
P. Graves of Georgia was sent to 
survey Cape Guardafui, where 
the Gulf of Aden meets the In 
dian Ocean. He was directed to 
collect “all possible geographical] 
information about this almost 
unknown country.” Along this 
treacherous coast many ships 
had been wrecked, and Colonel 
Graves was instructed to find 
the best place for a lighthouse. 
He studied the shore, the cur 
rents, and the winds and picked 
sites for several lighthouses. 

All the Americans working fo1 
Egypt were forced to resign afte: 
the British occupied the country 
in 1882. But today, many light- 
houses around Cape Guardafui 
safeguard ocean vessels and are 
a fitting memorial to the labors 
of the Americans who provided 
“technical aid” to Egypt nearly 
ninety years ago. 


strongly against Nasser’s adherents 
in Iraq who wanted the country to 
unite with the U.A.R. In reply, the 
U.A.R. set up a “Free Iraq Office” 
in Cairo. For its part, Iraq suggested 
that Syria break away from the 
U.A.R. and join Iraq. 

Though Nasser has combatted 
communism in the Middle East, he 
continues to be friendly with Soviet 
Russia. Recently, the -Soviets pro- 
vided the U.A.R. with $92,000,000 
to start the $1,300,000,000 Aswan 
High Dam, and it is reported that 
further aid has been promised (see 
“Problems, Poverty, and Progress,” 
pp. 12-13). 

At the same time, Nasser is im- 
proving his relations with the West. 
He accepts economic aid from the 
United States, and on December 1, 
1959, the U.A.R. resumed diplomatic 
relations with Britain that were sev- 
ered at the time of the Suez War. 

Nasser insists that the U.A.R. is 
neutral in the cold war, and gets as 
much aid as he can from both sides 
in the conflict. The aim of this policy 
is simple—to gain as much power as 
he can for the U.A.R.—and for Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. 





Words in the News 


Moslems (p. 10)—Believers in the 
religion of Islam, a creed founded by 
Mohammed at the beginning of the sixth 
century A. D. The first duty of a Mos- 
lem is to repeat the profession of belief, 
“There is no god but Allah, and Mo- 
hammed-is the prophet of Allah.” Mos- 
lems are required to say prayers five 
times a day, while facing Mecca, the 
holy city of Islam; fast from sunrise to 
sunset during one month a year—known 
as Ramadan; give money to the poor; 
and, if possible, make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Moslem places of worship are 
called mosques. 

sheikdom (p. 11)—A region ruled by 
a sheik. A sheik is an Arab chief. 

sphinx (p. 14)—A mythological beast 
having the head of a man or a woman 
and the body of a lion. According to 
one legend, a sphinx in Greece posed a 
question that no one could answer ex- 
cept one man—Oedipus. Hence, the term 
sphinx is used to describe a person 
whose aims or character seem impos- 
sible to fathom. 


Say It Right! 


Kuwait (p. 11)—koo-WAIT. 

Qatar (p. 11)—KOH-tohr. 

fellahin (p. 12)—FELL-ah-HEEN. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser (p. 16)—gah-mahl 
ab-del NAH-ser 

Farouk (p. 17)—fah-ROUK 





The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—11 


Our Nation’s 


Immortals 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


HE SUN WAS SETTING on Sep- 

tember 23, 1779, when a squadron 
of American warships pressed in to at- 
tack a British convoy moving off the 
coast of England. 

In the confusion brought on by dark- 
ness, the fight narrowed down to a duel 
between the 50-gun British frigate 
Serapis and the American warship Bon- 
homme Richard. 

Broadside after broadside from the 
heavier guns of the British vessel raked 
the Bonhomme Richard from bow to 
stern. Sensing victory, the British cap- 
tain shouted, “Has your ship struck [sur- 
rendered]?” To this the American cap- 
tain, John Paul Jones, fired back a reply 
that has been remembered through the 
years: 

“I have not yet begun to fight!” 

For the next three hours, American 
and British gunners blasted away at each 
other from point-blank range. Finally 
the British hauled down their battle 
ensign. The Americans had won the 
greatest naval duel of the War of Inde- 
pendence! 

“I saw that I must conquer or die, for 
me there was no retreat,” Captain Jones 
said later in explaining his refusal to 
surrender. Stubborn courage was char- 
acteristic of this hot-tempered Scotsman 
who became America’s first great naval 
hero. 


STUBBORN COURAGE 


According to his biographers, John 
Paul Jones did not look the part of a 
nautical firebrand. He was a_ short, 
round-shouldered man. And although 
he could be tougher than the roughest 
sailor on his ship, he could also be the 
fastidious gentleman who dabbled in 
poetry. 

He began his life as John Paul. Born 
in 1747 in Kirkbean, Scotland, he was 


the son of a gardener. Little is known 
about his childhood. But it is believed 
that he went to sea at the age of 12 or 
13 as a ship’s boy aboard a British 
merchant ship. 

He learned the seafarer’s trade well. 
By the time he was 21, he was appointed 
master of a merchantman. But an unfor- 
tunate incident ruined his career with 
the British merchant navy. 

He was held responsible for the death 





He hath made the flag of America 
respected among the flags of other 
nations.—John Paul Jones, 1747-1792 

Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1925 by 68 
votes. Tablet unveiled in 1926. 











of two crewmen, one of them killed 
during a shipboard mutiny. For reasons 
that have never been adequately ex- 
plained, he chose to flee—although he 
probably could have been cleared of 
the charges. In any case, he made his 
way to the American Colonies. He 
changed his name first to John Jones 
and later to John Paul Jones. 

When the Colonies went to war 
against England, Jones enlisted in the 
Continental Navy and, in 1775, was 
commissioned a lieutenant. He served 
aboard several ships before being pro- 
moted to captain and given command 
of the 18-gun sloop Ranger. 

France allied itself with the Ameri- 
can cause. In 1777, Jones sailed for 
Europe to operate out of French ports. 
Raids conducted by him on British 
coastal towns made him the scourge of 
the seacoast. He was pictured in Eng- 
land as a ruthless pirate. English nurse- 
maids, reportedly, stilled crying chil- 
dren by the mere mention of his name! 
But his generous treatment of prisoners 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week’s 
“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see page 22. 


also won Jones many English admirers, 
who thought of him as a sort of sea- 
going Robin Hood. 

His victory over the Serapis brought 
him to the pinnacle of fame. King Louis 
XVI of France rewarded Jones with 
decorations and the title of Chevalier. 

In 1781, Jones returned to America 
where more honors awaited him. Con- 
gress formally thanked him and later 
ordered a special gold medal struck in 
recognition of his services. But at the 
war’s end, Congress abolished the Navy 
in an economy move. Jones was out of 
a job. 


PAVEL IVANOVICH JONES 


Jones crossed the Atlantic several 
times in the next years on business. 
While in Paris in 1787, he agreed to 
enter the service of Russian Empress 
Catherine the Great in her war against 
the Turks. Under the somewhat weird 
title and name of Kontradmiral Pavel 
Ivanovich Jones, he took command of a 
Russian squadron in the Black Sea. 

Jones again distinguished himself in 
battle. But jealousies and intrigue among 
high Russian officials deprived him of 
his due credit—and eventually his com- 
mand. 

He returned to Paris in 1790 to find 
himself no longer a popular hero. Vir- 
tually forgotten by all whom he had 
served so well, Jones died in the French 
capital in 1792, at the age of only 45. 

More than 100 years were to go by 
before America granted John Paul Jones 
a final honor. In 1905 an American fleet 
brought -his body back across the At- 
lantic for a hero’s reburial in a crypt in 
the U. S. Naval Academy Chapel at 
Annapolis, Md. Inscribed on his tomb 
are the words: “He gave our Navy its 
earliest traditions of heroism and vic- 


tory.” 











Gay Head 


Q. 1 like three boys equally. Hou 


can I choose between them? 


A. Why do you want to choose be 
tween them? While it’s nice to be as- 
sured of a date for the January Hop, 
and while it’s comfortable to know when 
the phone rings that it’s good old Jerry 
don’t forget there are many advantages 
in dating several different boys. 

In the first place, you can do different 
things with different boys. Perhaps Joe 
likes to go bowling, but isn’t very much 
interested in dancing, your favorite 
pastime. Jerry, on the other hand, may 
not bowl very well, but he’s a tepnotch 
dancer. And Dan may be as interested 
in books as you are. 

It’s to your advantage to get to know 
as many boys as you can, right now, 
when your dating life is just beginning. 
The more boys you know, the more at 
ease you'll be with boys in general. If 
you find yourself developing a prefer 
ence for one boy or arother, it won't 
be because he’s the only one you know 
It'll be because you’ve known many 
and decided (on reliable evidence) 
that this is the one you like best 


Auk Gow flead 


Furthermore, there are disadvantages 
to going steady—you put yourself out 
of general circulation. When you've 
broken up and want to date other boys 
you may find that you don’t know any, 
except, of course, your ex-steady’s close 
friends—and there would be a little 
awkwardness in dating them. 

If you like all three boys equally 
why not treat them all equally? Unless 
you have some reasons to choose (such 
as preferring one of them), why 
shouldn’t you continue liking them all? 
You'll probably be better off if you let 
things stay as they are for a while 


Q. I will be starting high school at 
the end of this month. I have several 
friends who started last September 
They have broken away from those of 
us who are still in junior high. I like 
these older friends and don’t want to 
lose their friendship. Do you think they 
are right to act so conceited about be 
ing in high school? 

A. If your friends really have broken 


away from you just because they're con- 
ceited about being in high school, there's 


definitely something wrong. But that’s 
not the only possible explanation of 
what’s happening between the two 
groups. 

Remember that Jim and Don anc all 
the rest of them have a lot of getting 
acquainted to do in their new surround- 
ings. They have new teachers, new 
friends, new classes, new activities. 
There’s pressure on them (and rightly) 
tc advance, rather than stay where they 
are. After all, it would be rather strange 
if they weren't interested in getting to 
know their new school and the people 
in it. 

But making new friends takes a lot 
of time, and there’s probably more 
studying involved in high school classes. 
So the “gang” is really out on a limb. 
They all want to do well in high school; 
they want to meet the new people 
around them; and they don’t want to 
lose old friends. But the first two are 
more pressing than the last, and when 
they're taken care of, there’s not much 
time for anything else. So almost im- 
perceptibly, they're losing track of old 
friends. 

They probably don’t mean to at all 

there just isn’t time for everything. 
They're not entirely right in this, of 
course. But it’s a lot more understand- 
able and excusable when you see their 
point of view. You'll very likely find the 
same thing happening to you when you 
start high school. But you're right to 
think about it in advance. If you con- 
sciously work at keeping old friends as 
well as making new ones, you'll prob- 
ably succeed better than Jim and Don 


have. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Meeting the Challenge 


“GOING TO THE SCIENCE CLUB 
MEETING, Jim?” asked Fred Sander- 
son. “We'll be discussing whether to 
raise the dues to pay for new equip- 
ment.” 

“Oh, I’m not going,” Jim replied. “I 
think it’s a bad idea.” 

“That's all the more reason for you to 
go!” Fred sounded exasperated. “If 
you re against it, you ought to speak out 
and tell people why. That’s what dis 
cussions are for—to explain all the views 
or a subject.” 

“No one would pay any attention. 
Everyone else is for it—they’d just think 
I was stupid.” 


“Well,” countered Fred, “what do 
you have against it?” 

“To begin with,” explained Jim 
“dues are $3.50 now. If we raise them 
any more, we might lose some good 
members because they can’t afford it. 
Furthermore, different sciences need 
different equipment. Who’s going to 
decide exactly what to buy and on 
what basis? Then, too, we juniors and 
seniors will be paying for things we'll 
never have a chance to use—students 
who aren’t even in high school yet will 
get the benefit.” 

“Those are good points,” answered 
Fred. “I really think you ought to come 
and say something.” 

“And be laughed off the floor? Not 
me, I can't keep it from passing. I'll 
probably just quit the club.” 


1. Why doesn’t Jim want to go to the 
meeting? Does he think he won’t get 
fair consideration? Is he afraid to risk 
going against the crowd? Would Jim 
be right to leave the Science Club be 


cause the majority of its members want 
something he’s opposed to? Why or why 
not? 

2. Do you agree with Fred’s reasons 
for urging Jim to go to the meeting? 
Is Jim making good use of his rights as 
a member? If not, why not? Is he ac- 
cepting his responsibilities? Explain your 
answer. As a member of the club, should 
Jim abide by the majority decision? 
Should he feel cheated if the decision 
is not the one he wanted? Why or why 
not? What is the purpose of taking a 
vote on matters like this? Have you 
ever been in the minority on an impor- 
tant vote? If so, how did you feel about 
it? What did you do? 

3. What are some of the reasons for 
having a discussion before a vote? Sup- 
pose Jim had gone to the meeting and 
given his arguments. Might he have 
heard some good reasons in favor of 
raising the dues? Might someone have 
been able to answer his objections? How 
much cooperation is necessary to make 
democratic procedures work effectively? 
Explain your answe1 














1\ : Say What 
2 iy / You Please! 


... and that’s what we mean! This letters 
column, a regular feature, is open to 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We want 
to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address.“Say What You 
Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


A Weekly Event 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to compliment you on 
World Week. It has opened new and 
interesting pathways for me in my so- 
cial studies. Its arrival in school is a 
weekly event of great importance in my 
life. Thanks very much for this won- 
derful classroom magazine. 

Judy Hendrick 
North Side Jr. High School 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Survey at Shafter High 
Dear Editor: 

As a result of your article on year- 
round school (November 18 issue), we 
recently took a survey here. All of the 
students in our ninth grade social 
science classes taught by Mr. Dick 
Fulcher were asked to write their views 
on this subject. 

The overwhelming majority of stu- 
dents were against year-round school. 
The main gripe was on vacations. It 
seemed that everyone wanted his vaca- 
tion in the summer with all of the 
family. Many students also thought that 
too much school would begin to get 
boring and that they wouldn't learn 
as fast. Some students pointed out that 
if they didn’t have long summer vaca- 
tions, they wouldn’t be able to get 
summer jobs. 





A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“Yes, Donald, | realize that you had 
something to say, but unfortunately 
you just couldn’t put it into words.” 


Year-round school may be all right 
for some cities, but the students of 
Shafter High don’t want it here. 

Marcia Craig 
Shafter High School 
Shafter, California 


More But Shorter Vacations? 
Dear Editor: 

There are many sides to the question 
of whether year-round school is advan- 
tageous. But I do think that the sum- 
mer vacation is much too long. 

What I favor is a 12-month plan, 
with short vacations of possibly a week 
or ten days during the school year. We 
could have one vacation in the spring, 
one in the summer, and a shortened 
Christmas vacation. In addition, the 
few days we are off for Thanksgiving 
might be lengthened a little to provide 
a short fall vacation. 

Edie Goldenberg 
Landsdown Jr. High School 
East St. Louis, Illinois - 


Yes to Year-Round School 
Dear Editor: 

I was very impressed with your 
article, “Is Year-Round School Coming 
to Your Hometown?” An excellent idea. 

Here in Youngstown we have special 
classes on Saturday mornings for stu- 
dents who want to attend. However, 
you can’t learn much while attending 
classes that are held only once a week. 
Three cheers for year-round school. 

Al Navarro 
North High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 


WINNING LETTERS 


A Vote for Luther Burbank 
Dear Editor: 

I nominate Luther Burbank to the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans. Bur- 
bank did not win fame as a statesman 
or a great military leader. It was as 
a scientist that he enriched our nation. 

We should all be grateful to him for 
developing tastier fruits, better vege- 
tables, and many beautiful flowers. 
Farmers honor him for such accomplish- 
ments as the Burbank potato which pro- 
vides them with higher yields than any 
other species. 

In my opinion, Luther Burbank has 
earned for himself a place in the Hall 
of Fame. 

Joan Mitchell 
Cerveny School 
Detroit, Michigan 


She Nominates Emma Lazarus 
Dear Editor: 
My candidate for the Hall of Fame is 
Emma Lazarus. Throughout her life she 
worked for the welfare of immigrants to 


’ America and fought constantly for free- 


dom for the oppressed everywhere, 
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To me this Jewish-American poet's 
greatest achievement was her sonnet to 
the Statue of Liberty—“The New Colos- 
sus.” It was carved on the pedestal of 
the statue in 1886. Every time I read 
the words of this beautiful poem, I am 
thrilled by them: ‘ 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me, 

1 lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


Surely Emma Lazarus should be hon- 
ored in the Hall of Fame. 
Gail Josephson 
Central Jr. High School 
New Britain, Connecticut 


Mother Seton Her Choice 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to see Mother Elizabeth 
Ann Bayley Seton (1774-1821) elected 
to the Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 

After the death of her husband, 
Mother Seton devoted her life to the 
care of the poor, the aged, the sick, and 
the orphaned. She founded the Sisters 
of Charity in America and became its 
first superior. 

Mother Seton has been given the title 
of patroness of American parochial 
schools. A great American Catholic, 
Mother Seton deserves ‘to be elected to 
the Hall of Fame. 

Bettie Andrews 
Bishop Watterson High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


Editor's Note: Five-dollar checks have 
gone out to the writers of these winning 
letters. 








Ben Roth Ageney 
“... Writes under water, on butter, oil, 
grease, catsup, cloth, and . . . Hoskins, 
has anybody tried this pen on paper?” 
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European Caravan 


By Carl Schmitzer, Frankenmuth (Pa.) High School 





*® Starred words refer to Europe 











































































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10 4 " 12 
Students are invited 1:0 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 13 14 15 16 17 
n tub 
Sock puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 18 19 20 21 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 22 23 24 25 26 
of knowledge. Maximum ; 
oa van 
t least 10 must re- 
lated to the theme. For 27 28 29 30 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 31 32 
include purzle design, 
nitions, me tage St on 
sheets esi 
a a answers filled in, 33 34 % 36 a7 
- ‘he posal eatent 
at zzle is origi- 
nal and his own oa. 3s 59 0 ) 42 
Keep ocepy as — 
cannot returned. ve 
name,address,school,and [43 44 45 
Buiter, — Puzzle 
itor, 
zines, 33 West 42nd [46 47 49 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next week's 50 51 52 3 54 
issue. 
55 
ACROSS § DOWN 
* 1. Amsterdam is its capital * 2. Caesar asked: “ tu, Brute?” 
*10. At mid-afternoon most Britons pause 3. Twice five. 
for a cup. 4. Exclamation of laughter. 
Ll. Dish 5. Egyptian sun god. 
- Saugus. * 6. Premier of Turkey (initials). 
13, Not she. 7. Short sleep. 
*17. Italian river that flows into the 8. Debtor (abbr.). 
Adriatic Sea. * 9, River that flows from Switzerland to 
= : ? the North Sea. 
= Fluid used end writing. *12. Capital of Bulgaria. 
19. The Eiffel Tower and Louvre 14. Conclnde. 
are in this city. 15. Possesses. 
21. What a dog “says.” *16. In Latin, the Appian Way is called 
22. The Sioux State (abbr.). =a 7 Antica. 
ek Medial Cites inthe Moditarrane 7. Pairs (abbr. 
- South of France is the Mediterranean 20. Sea separating Africa from Arabia. 
ne *23. Iron and steel center in the Ruhr. 
°26. Spanish yes. *25. Yugoslavia’s Tito’s real name is 
27. Eastern time in winter (abbr... 7 ae — 
°29. English shilling (slang). 98° You th a case os. 
31. Person who builds structure with oi 
stones or bricks. *30. The Chimes of London’s Big a 
°32. Erasmus is buried in this city in are world famous. 
northwest Switzerland. °33. Its capital is Madrid. 
34. President Eisenhower belongs to this _ 39. Evergreen tree. __ 
party (abbr.). 4 — of No. 55 Across. 
36. Uproar. 40, Dex 4 
38. 3.14159 40. ecompose. — : 
pt = : a? 41. Officers’ Training School (abbr.). 
40. River separating the U.S. from Mex- 42. Portuguese possession on the west 
foo, —___. Grande. coast of India. 
*42. Premier of Belgium (initials). 47. Hawaiian wreath. 
43. Noah built one. °48. This country helped build up war- 
*44. Sea between Britain and Norway torn Europe with the Marshall Plan 
>, (abbr. ). 
oo. 50. Right Worthy (abl 
46. That is (Latin abbr.). 30. ight Worthy (abbr. ). 
°49. President of Czechoslovakia (initials) 51. Naval dental technician (abbr.). 
oe wens — 2 epee “** 852. Premier of Sweden (initials). 
50. Communist. 53. The New York Yankees are in this 
53. Request. league (abbr.). _ 
*55. Famous for its Alps. 54. Prime minister of Ghana (initials). 
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CASH PRIZES 





HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 


World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame next year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor Column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications. Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions, 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N, Y. 














-»--»- WHERE TOMORROW BEGINS TODAY 


Ford Motor Company’s Science City 


“Science City.”’ That is what Ford Motor Company 
calls its vast Research and Engineering Center in 
Dearborn, Michigan. Here 7,000 engineers and 
technicians work in one of three different areas to 
help determine the kind of cars you will drive in 
the years to come. 

One group is assigned to look for ways to improve 
the cars Ford Motor Company plans to introduce in 
the next year or two. Another group works farther in 
the future, planning the cars of the next five or ten 
years. The third group of engineers and scientists are 
devoting their time to basic research, working far out 
on the frontiers of human knowledge. 

The pictures below show you some of the intricate 
technical devices used to plan and test the more than 
17,000 different parts that make up today’s cars. 


In Dynamometer Building, an engine is being given a “hot test” 
on one of 109 dynamometers. In this test the engine is run 
at a constant 3,200 rpm for six weeks while an engineer checks 
every detail of its performance and endurance. 


Anechoic Room (a room without echoes) where cars are tested 
for vibration, rattles, rumbles, and squeaks. This is the only 
room of its kind in the industry. Each part of a car is tested 
here to meet the high requirements of Ford Quality Control. 


The Spectrograph is used to determine the chemical composi- 
tion of various materials. Ford engineers work continually to 
improve each part of a car—and to create new and better 
products to meet America’s changing needs. 


In the Pilot Plant, super-accurate instruments check every 
part of the new cars months before actual assembly begins 
to make sure every new car meets Ford Motor Company's 
high quality standards. 


ee 
This is “Hurricane Road” where Ford Motor Company products 
are tested under the toughest weather conditions imaginable— 
winds of 125 m.p.h., temperatures from 20 below to 160 above 
zero, fog, snow, sleet, and rain from a drizzle to a cloudburst. 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


* FALCON + THUNDERBIRD + MERCURY + LINCOLN + LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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Know Your Worlds*a2 


“_ 
aR: 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on the United Arab Republic 


|. CARTOON READING 

Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit. 

1. What position does Nasser hold in the U.A.R.? 





2. What two countries make up the U.A.R.? litt 


3. Nasser rose to power when he led a revolt which 
ousted King ——--__ 


4. What is Nasser’s ambition? 


ll. THE MIDDLE EAST 


Fill in the information: 
1. The Middle East links three continents, Europe, 


A 
2. Most of the land of the Middle East is 
3. The Middle East has the world’s largest reserves 
of what mineral? 


4. The average annual income in Egypt is about 


(a) $500; (b) $150; (c) $950; (d) $1000. 


5. Which of these is especially dependent on Middle 


fast oil—Soviet Russia? U. S.? Western Europe? 


6. Members of the Central Treaty Organization 


(CTO) are Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and 


7. The religion of most of the Arab people is 


8. The holy city of the Arab people is 
located in Saudi Arabia. 


9. The Jewish nation in the Middle East is ______. 
10. Most of the peoplé in the Middle East are 


peasants. True or false? —___ oe 


lil. THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

Fill in the information: 

1. Most of the people in the U. A. R. engage in what 
occupation? —_ a 

2. Who are the fellahin? 

3. What are hieroglyphics? 

4. The pyramids of ancient Egypt were built for 
what purpose? —— iensin 


. The most urgent need of U. A. R. farmers is 


3. Name the capital of the U. A. R. caudate 
. The Suez Canal is located in what province of 
the U. A. R.? _ aint 


8. Syria won its independence from 
in the 20th century. 





9. Egypt won its independence from 
in the 20th century. 


10. Iraq’s leaders strongly support union with the 


U. A. R. True or false? ____ 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. How would you describe the U. A. R.’s relations 


with the U. S. and Soviet Russia? _.-_—>—~_>ESEEEesS 


2. Both Egypt and Syria have many problems in 


common. Name some of them. pee. ‘! a 


3. Explain the importance which Egypt attaches to 


the Aswan High Dam project. —____ > mae 


if it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Question I, and 4 points for each item in Questions II and 


Ill. Total, 100. 








Fred’s 
got 

all 

the 
answers. 


He got a Royal Futura Portable 
Typewriter for Christmas. 

He is not a schlunk in school 
anymore. Because this typewriter, 
the only portable that has all 

the features of those bigtime 
Office machines, makes writing 
more automatic than it’s 

ever been before. 

Result: Fred is able to put all 

his brainwork into his homework 
—NOT into the mechanics 

of writing it. Makes sense. 
Because who’s got any brainwork 
to spare? Have you? 

Even though Christmas is past, you 
could still get a Royal Futura. 
The price is still the same. 
Maybe you've got a birthday coming. 
Or maybe you could get one 

for Washington’s Birthday. 


So long. 
ROYAL 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


Happy Washington's Birthday 
from Royal Futura, the typewriter 
made especially for people 

who do not like to flunk out. 
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RAR HAAR 


Baughan 


Burrell 
Smith 


Stickles Lanphear 


Davis Carpenter 


KK 


Cannon 


Flowers 


Burton 


Super All-American 


ICKING an All-American football 


team is about as easy as threading a 
needle while wearing boxing gloves, 
Who can see every player in action? 
How can you compare a guard in a 
weak conference with a guard in, say, a 
league like the Big Ten? Doesn't the 
play of the athletes vary from week to 
week, and don’t you have to see them 
every week to get a true line on them? 

For all these reasons, Scholastic Mag- 
azines never pick an All-American of 
their own. What we do—clever devils 
that we are—is take the best all-star 
elevens and line ’em up side by side (as 
shown in the table below). Then we 
count noses. The players who tally the 
most votes in each position become our 
super club. 

This year the experts tapped a total 
of 26 players. Oddly enough, though, 
they agreed pretty much on eight posi 
tions. 

No fewer than four players (com- 
pared to just one last year) were unani 
mous picks, They were Dan Lanphear, 
Roger Davis, Billy Cannon (for the sec- 
ond year in a row), and Charlie Flow 
ers. Three others—Max Baughan, Bill 
Carpenter, and Ron Burton—made every 
team but one. And one other—Richie 
Lucas—made four of the six teams 

Insofar as the three other positions 
were concerned, Monty Stickles won an 
end position with only two votes; Bill 
Burrell and Zeke Smith tied for one 
guard spot with two votes each; while 
Don Floyd won his tackle berth with 
just three votes. 


>» Now let’s see how the super team 
checks out with the National (pro) 


Football League’s top draft choices. 
Everyone agrees that the pros know 
their talent best, and that their draft 
choices offer the best line on the out- 
standing college players. 

Here are the top picks in the 
draft, together with the clubs which 
chose them: 

Billy Cannon, 
Angeles. 

2. George Izo, Notre 
Chicago Cardinals.* 

3. John Robinson, L. S. U. back, De 
troit.® 

4. Richie 
Washington. 

5. Tom 
Green Bay.® 

Jack Spikes, T. C, U. back, Pitts- 
burgh.* 

7. Roger Davis, Syracuse guard, Chi- 
cago Bears. 

8. Jim Houston, 


Cleveland.* 


pro 


back, Los 


L. S. U. 


Dame back, 


Lucas, Penn State back, 


Moore, Vanderbilt back 


Ohio State end, 


9. Ron Burton, Northwestern back, 
Philadelphia. 

10. Ron Mix, U. S. C. 
more. 

11. Monty Stickles, Notre Dame end, 
San Francisco. 

12. Lou Cordileone, Clemson tackle, 
New York.* 

13. Don Meredith, S. M. U. back, 
Dallas (to come into the League next 
year) .° 

As you can quickly see, no fewer 
than seven of the 13 top-seeded pro 
choices (marked by the asterisks) failed 
to make a single All-American team! 

Another eye-popper is the fact that 
the three players who were good enough 
to be No. 1 draft choices last year also 
failed to make a single All-American 
team! They were Dick Bass, back from 
College of the Pacific; Jackie Burkett, 
Auburn center; and Rich Kreitling, 
Illinois end. (These players were eligible 
for the pro draft last year because, for 
one reason or another, they fell a year 
behind their graduating class.) 
> Insofar as the team ratings are con- 
cerned, the experts agreed on the top 
ten as follows: (1) Syracuse, (2) Mis- 
sissippi, (3) Louisiana State, (4) Texas, 
(5) Georgia, (6) Wisconsin, (7) Wash- 
ington, (8) Texas Christian, (9) Arkan- 
sas, and (10) Penn St. 

Now let’s check these ratings against 
the pre-season predictions of the ex- 
perts. Not one of the six boards of 
experts batted as much as .500. Two 
of the boards tapped four of the teams. 
But none of them had the No. 1 team 
—Syracuse—on their list. 

The only teams all of them guessed 
right on were Mississippi and Louisiana 
State. The three teams that failed all 
the experts—all of which were picked 
for the top ten—were Auburn, Okla- 
homa, and Army. Two other keen dis- 
appointments were Southern Methodist 
and Ohio State. 

The big surprises of the season—none 
of which were rated at the beginning 
of the season—were Texas, Georgia, 
Nashington, Arkansas, and Penn St. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Whether 
you take 
pictures 
for 


you can win big cash prizes or a photo scholarship 
to famous N.Y.I.in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest 


Snapshooter? Advanced picture taker? Makes no 
difference. There’s a category for you in the big 
1960 Scholastic Ansco Contest. All cash prizes are 
doubled if you use Ansco film. And for the first 
time ever, a complete photo scholarship at the 
famous New York Institute of Photography in 
celebration of their 50th year. For complete entry 
details write Scholastic Magazine or Ansco, Dept. 
SC, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 


TRY THESE GREAT ANSCO FILMS SOON! 


All-Weather Pan. Guaranteed to give “pictures 
that satisfy’ or a new roll free! 


Super Hypan.” World’s finest grain super-speed 
film! Exposure Index 500 

Anscochrome.® Perfect color every time—even in 
a box camera! Exposure Index 32 

Super Anscochrome.® World’s first super-speed 
color film! Exposure Index 100 


PICTURE IT NOW...SEE IT FOREVER 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 





COLLEGE and 
CAREER 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Mr. Harold Zuckerman, School and Col- 
lege Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
answered here. Sorry, no answers by 
personal letter. 


Q. I should like to obtain information 
about the field of criminology. What 
post-high school work is needed in this 
field? What opportunities are there? 
B. K., Brentwood, Mo. 

A. Criminology is the scientific study 
of crime, criminal investigation, and 
penal treatment. College level prepara- 
tion would include social psychology, 
sociology, criminology, and penology 
(the study of prisons and the reform of 
criminals). Employment opportunities 
exist at all government levels—local, 
state, and Federal—as well as in teach- 
ing and private consultation work 


Q. I am interested in missionary work 


School & College 
Directory 




















BEAUTY CULTURE 








Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beavticians are 
in great demand everywhere 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor 
tunities for personal and financial inde 
pendence than almost any other profession 
Fo: Facts on o Beauty Culture career, write to 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
hee Dept. 1-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. aust 





EDUCATION 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
© 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
© Graduates qualify for N. Y. 
State Certificate. 
* &.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 











What preparation is necessary? Where 
can I get further information?—C, S., 
Collinsville, Ill.; D. W., Morrisville, W 
Va 

A. Missionary work requires dedica 
tion to a religious ideal and social serv 
ice. Consult with your pastor, priest, o 
minister and request information on the 
church’s plans for missionary work and 
its program for preparation of mission- 
aries, Your high school and college pro- 
gram should be adapted to meet these 
needs 


Q. My interest is in forestry. What 
preparation is needed? What are the 
opportunities? Where can I get further 
information?—G. W., Jamaica, N. Y 


A. Foresters grow and manage forests 
and supervise recreational facilities, 
wildlife preserves, and grazing lands. 
You should get a bachelor’s degree in 
forestry. Summer employment in for- 
estry or conservation work is usually re- 
quired, Some foresters prepare in such 
fields as horticulture, botany, and agron- 
Graduate chemists and physicists 
are also hired. Employment may be 
found with private industry (lumber, 
pulp and paper, veneer and plywood 
companies) and with the Government. 
Write the Society of American For- 
esters, 825 Mills Building, 17th and 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C 


omy 


Q. I am interested in becoming an 
architect. What abilities are required? 
What careers are open to architects? 
What courses should I take in high 
school? Where can I get additional in- 


tormation?—W. C., Portsmouth, Va 


A. The architect designs buildings 
and supervises their construction. High 
should include social 
arts, and as 


courses 
studies, industrial 
math as possible. Professions 
allied to architecture are mechanical 
and structural engineering. Architects 
often handle problems in acoustics 
color, and lighting. Write the American 
Institute of Architects, 1745 New York 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


school 
much 


close sly 


O. I hope to be an astronomer. What 
high S¢ hool 
would I find employment?—N. Y. 
rich, Mich.; E. M., Fargo, N. D 

\. The 
bodies and records their movements and 
changes. Our exploration of outer space 
has created demand for astron- 
omers. High school courses should em 
phasize physics and mathematics. Em- 
ployment is with industry, 
and the Government. Observations are 
through instruments rather than 
directly, so wearing glasses is no handi- 
cap. For further information write you 
state university. H. Z 


courses are needed? Wher 
Good 


astronomer observes cele stial 


a new 


universities 


made 


Following the 


Wii" i“Tops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


MiA—30— (Warners. Produced and 
directed by Jack Webb.) 


The symbol —30— is used by news 
paper writers to indicate the end of a 
story. Now it serves as a title for Jack 
Webb’s new film. Its entire action takes 
place during a day in the city room of 
a newspaper. The plot has the usual 
stock characters:' the harassed man- 
aging editor (Webb), the tough city 
editor (William Conrad), the naive and 
much-kidded copy boy (David Nelson), 
the young reporter on her first assign- 
ment (Nancy Valentine), the skilled re- 
write woman who’s had years of ex- 
perience (Louise Lorimer), and many 
others who have turned up in countless 
plays and movies about. journalists. The 
film starts out in a talky manner, then 
builds up suspense. It will hold your in- 
terest and the humor will keep you 
amused in between all the melodrama. 

—Puiuie T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WAY Teps, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Wi Fair. Save your money. 
Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doe 
mentary—(Y¥)? Animated Carteon—(A); Western—(W) 
W-Wreck of the Mary Deare (D); 
Last Angry Man (D); Mouse That Roared 
(C); Power Among Men (Y); Third Man 

on the Mountain (D). 

wvrvThe Miracle (D); Hound-Dog Man 
(M); Libel (D); FBI Story (D); Private’s 
Affair (C); Devil’s Disciple (C). 
“ww4D Man (D); But Not for Me 
Hey Boy! Hey Girl! (M ). 
“Best of Everything (D); 
(D); Bucket of Blood (D); 
Undead (D) 


(C); 


Jayhawkers 


Curse of the 


d any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photos Each 2x3 
inch photo is made on dovuble- 
weight silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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P47 complete tine of Moders 


‘GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn 
Ne financial — — 
Write today fer free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 
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Listening’ 


Show of the Week: The Art Carney 
Show, NBC-TV, will be seen Friday, 
Jan. 8, doing a version of “The Man in 
the Dog Suit,” a Broadway play which 
was not successful. It has a lot of charm 
and a part that is just right for Carney: 
a timid bank clerk, browbeaten by his 
job, his family, and his friends, who 
becomes bold when he’s wearing a 
masquerade costume—a dog suit. 


® On Wednesday, Jan. 6, CBS-TV 
will have its annual review of the world 
situation. Years of Crisis will draw CBS 
news correspondents from various parts 
of the world to join in this round-table 
discussion in New York. 

® Next, on Thursday, Jan. 7, 
Tonight, CBS-TV’s dramatizations of 
famous MGM movies, will do “Mrs. 
Miniver,” 
The film 


Walter Pidgeon. In this TV version, 


Maureen O'Hara will star. It’s a story | 


of the courage of a typical English 
family during the World War II Battle 
of Britain. 

® Beginning on Saturday, Jan. 9, and 
every Saturday for the next eleven 
weeks, CBS-TV will bring you a major 


league hockey game. The series gets | 

: ! 
under way with a game between the | 
Wings and New York 


Detroit Red 
Rangers from Madison Square Garden. 
® On Sunday, Jan. 10, CBS-TV’s The 
Twentieth Century goes back to a 
period they choose to call “The Week 
That Shook the World.” (They are 
actually covering a ten-day period, but 
there already was a program called 
“Ten Days That Shook the World,” 
so they had to settle for a slightly in- 
accurate title.) Between Aug. 23, 1939, 
and Sept. 3, 1939, were the last ten 
days of peace before World War II 
As a feature of this program, 
will be the actual broadcasts 
made at the time by three newsmen, 
two of whom were then unknown 
(Edward R. Murrow and Eric Seva- 
reid). The third, William L. Shirer, 
famous then and now, will appear on 
this program, “live,” to talk about those 
critical days. NBC-TV’s Sunday Show- 
case will do “Hedda Hopper’s Holly- 
wood.” Some of Hollywood's biggest 
names will appear on this big-name- 
dropping show: Gary Cooper, Lucille 
Ball, James Stewart, and others. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each of these shows, 
—Dick KLEINER 


began. 
there 


Social Note 
A young man applying for a teaching 


Fringe Benefits 
A man applying for a job asked the 


interviewer, “Will your company pay 
for my hospital insurance?” 
“No, you pay for it. It will be de- 
ars ducted from your check.” 
Organization “Last place I worked, they paid for 
The newlyweds were organizing their _ it.” 
new life. “And now that we are married, “Did they give you life insurance 
dear,” said the husband, “let us have too?” 
a clear understanding about our affairs. “Sure did—and a Christmas bonus, 
Do you wish to be the president or vice- coffee breaks, and—” 
president?” “Why did you leave such a perfect 
“Neither,” replied the bride, “You be _ place?” 


both. I'll just be treasurer.” “The company folded.” 
The Belance Sheet 


position, in response to a query about 


marital status, wrote: “Eligible.” 
Corvallis, Ore., Gazette-Times 


ABC-TV 





Special | 





one of the all-time movie hits. 
starred Greer Garson and | 


JAN. 10—LIFE BEFORE BIRTH 





FOR DRAMATIC ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE .. »- WATCH 


CONQUEST 


CBS/TV EVERY SUNDAY 


| CONQUEST brings to you exciting progress and discoVery in all fields 
. narrated by Charles Collingwood, leading CBS newsman. 


of science... 


JAN. 17—CAN MAN LIVE FOREVER? 
How the various parts of the body The story of how science is trying to 
develop from the embryo’s single cell. slow down the aging process. 


JAN. 24—THE MYSTERY OF THE SUN 
Investigations into the true nature of the 


sun and how it will affect man’s future 


JAN. 31—THE THINKING MACHINE—Dramatic studies on how man learns 
and the conditions which control the thinking process. 


AND MORE TO COME —Presented in cooperation with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
(Programing may necessitate some changes in the above 
schedule. Check local television listings for programs, time 
and station.) 


Sponsored every other week by 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. « ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 
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WRITING AWARDS 


Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 


Final closing date for submitting en- 
tries is MARCH 1, 1960. Entries must be 
submitted earlier by students living in 
Connecticut, southeastern Michigan, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and North Dakota— 
see rules booklet. 

Use entry blank to compete for 143 
valuable prizes and 330 other honors. 


Pe ee wee ee ee ee ee ee 


WRITING AWARDS 1960 EN- 
TRY BLANK—SENIOR DIVISION 


Please print all information except signatures 


CLASSIFICATION (Check one) 
1__Short Story 5_._Formal Essay 


2.___Short Short 
Story 6___Expository 


Article 
3___Poetry 
4__Informal P 7W_Dramatic 
Essay Script 


Name 





No. and St. 


City 





Zone State 


Student's Age__Grade___ 


(On March 1, 1960) 


School 





Address 





Zone 





Name of Teacher 





Name of Principal 


My entry contains about words. 

| hereby certify that this is my own orig- 
inal work. (Anyone submitting plagiarized 
material is liable to prosecution under the 
law.) 








Student's Signature : 


| have read this entry and am convinced 
that it is the original idea and work of this 
student. 





Approved, Teacher's Signature 


Mail to: 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 











SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


J9ViSOd ‘sSNA 


A 4-cent stamp honoring the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica will be issued February 8th. Printed 
in khaki-color and blue, the stamp 
shows a head and shoulders view of a 
Scout. His right hand is raised as he 
takes the Scout Oath. First-day sale of 
the stamp will take place in Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

The Boy Scout movement was started 
in England by Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
in 1903. Scouting was brought to Amer- 
ica in 1910 because of an English 
Scout’s good deed. The Scout guided 
W. D. Boyce, an American publisher, 
safely through a London fog. When 
Mr. Boyce offered a tip, the Scout re- 
fused it. He explained that Boy Scouts 
didn’t accept tips for good turns. 

Mr. Boyce became interested in the 
Boy Scouts, and helped to get Scouting 
started in the United States. He also 
organized the Lone Scouts for boys liv- 
ing in places where there are no Scout 
troops, 





Sate 





Rare African animals make up a 
“zoo” on 12 new Belgian Congo stamps. 
These animals also appear on a com- 
panion Ruanda-Urundi stamp set. Pic- 
tured above are the giant pangolin (a 
scaly anteater), and a mountain gorilla. 
There are only eight mountain gorillas 
in captivity. Five of them are in the zoo 
in Antwerp, Belgium. The zoo also has 
a pair of white rhinoceros—the only two 
in captivity. 

Other animals shown on the stamps 
are: a roan antelope, a white rhinoceros, 
a giraffe, an African lemur, black buf- 
faloes, a colobe monkey, elephants, 
okapis, impalas, and zebras, 

—M. Ronan 


Read This First 








en na you in addition te ‘any free stamps, 
stamps you pay for in advance, a of 
stamps known os “approvals.” Eoch of these 
val” stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you 
for them and setern the ence you do act 
buy. When writing to stamp sean =. 
te write your name and address on your letter 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 
you do not intend to buy any of the soe lo 
stamps return them promptly, i careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. if you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
ov should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd Si., New York 36, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO oS 
ENJOY STAMP ae 
“asf 





LARGE ALBUM & STAMP 
COLLECTION, i78%),°"s., 


{) Large Illustrated Album. 
Spaces for thousands of stamps 
from all over the world. + 
of hinges too.) A happy 
at for your stamps for many years. 
s) 2) Valuable Stamp Collection. ¥: 
fa the stamps shown — plus Soma 
oast wile animal pet. Monaco 
Washington, Israel, Hon- 
divas, a, more. 110 all-different. 
Midget Encyclopedia — Stam 
Dictiontey - — Stamp Identifier. ° 
3 Items — $1.15 Value — for just 
ase to introduce our Barg Ape 
Provals. Money back guarantes. 
SEND 25¢ TODAY. ASK FOR LOT NX-2 


ZENITH CO. 81 Willoughby $t., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


STAMP GIANTS only 
Collection of Giant-size is- 10c 


sues’ Laos Elephant Set, 
Brussels Fair, Olympies, 
Jet Aircraft, Boy Scout, Somall Animals 
complete, Romania Flags, Togo 
Diamond Popes, U.N. Set, ete., plus big 
Stamp Dictionary and approvals. Every 
thing 10¢! 

STAMPEX, Box 47-KSC 

















+307 Different Stamps 


White Plains, N.Y. qos 
including India, China, Vatican, Russia, 


British Colonies, Japan, Africa, Scandina- 25¢ 


via, Pakistan, Newfoundland, Australia, Exceptionals, 
Unusuals. Only with approvals. LINCOLN STAMP 
COMPANY, St. Catharine’s 262, Ontario. 


STAMP COLLECTION ONLY 
100 different stamps from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, C 
etc. 4¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAM STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States I 
— Animals — Commemoratives — oa 

Colonies High Value Pictorials, 

Complete ‘Collection plus Big Tilustreted Magazine m4 
free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Torento, Can. 




















VATICAN CORONATION SOUVENIR 
Pope John XXIII card and 10 attractive stamps in 
protective plastic folder. Story of Vatican and corona- 
tion on reverse. A beautiful addition to any collection. 


25¢ with approvals 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., FERRYSBURG 7B, MICH. 








$10 EACH FOR CERTAIN LINCOLN PENNIES 
9) pdf 
Deo 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 











Fair Exchange 


A woman’s car stalled in traffic. The 
driver behind her leaned on his horn. 


Finally she got out of her car, walked_ 
back to the driver behind her and said, 


“Look, mister, I'm no happier than you 
are, but I can’t get my car to move so 
I'll make a deal with you. If you'll be 
a gentleman and try to start my auto, 
I promise I'll sit in your car and keep 


blowing your horn.” 
ABC-TV 


Slow Start 


A scientist of great intellectual bril- 
liance confided to a colleague that he 
had great hopes for his son, who had 
just won, a scholarship to college. “It's 
amazing,” the scientist said, “the way 
the boy progressed, once he got started. 
It’s hard to believe, but it took him 
two years just to learn the alphabet.” 

The colleague looked stunned. “Why, 
I’ve never heard of such a thing,” he 
said. “You must have been terribly de- 
pressed. How old was the poor lad 
when he finally did learn the alphabet?” 

This time the scientist looked sur- 
prised. “I told you it took him two 
years,” he said. “Obviously, he was 


two.” 
Wall Street Journal 


Problem of Interpretation 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin tells 
this story about the late Professor Zach- 
ariah Chafee of Harvard Law School: 

Professor Chafee was posing for a 
portrait by artist Gardener Cox one day 
when a colleague said: “I hope Cox 
does you justice.” 

Replied Professor Chafee: “I don’t 
vant justice, I want mercy.” 

U.P. 


reesccors Krazy Kaptions errr 


From ‘The Buccaneer’ 
“The boys tell me you've been 
late with the old payola.” 


Miracle of Nature 


Out of curiosity, a farmer had grown 
a crop of flax and had a tablecloth 
made out of the linen. Sometime later, 
he bragged about it to a woman guest 
at dinner. “I grew this tablecloth my- 
self.” 

“Did you really?” she exclaimed. 
“How did you manage it?” It was plain 


that she had no idea as to how table- . 


cloths came into being. 

The farmer lowered his voice mys- 
teriously. “If you promise to keep the 
secret, I'll tell you.” 

The guest promised. 

“Well,” proceeded the farmer, “I 


planted a napkin.” 
Arkansas Baptist 


Polite Conversation 
Micky: “I'm through with that girl.” 
Nicky: “Oh, why?” 
Micky: “She asked me if I danced.” 
Nicky: “Well, what's wrong with 
that?” 
Micky: “I was dancing with her when 


she asked me. 
Canadian High News 


Creeping Automation 
Fishermen hauling in their nets at 


Plymouth, England, discovered they 


had caught a jar of pickled herrings. 
Harold Helfer, Coronet 
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2%" x 8%” genuine pho- 
tos for classmates, loved 
ones. Made from any photo 
on silk finish studio paper. 
Send pictures, ‘or $1 
plus Free 6” x 7” enlarge- 
ment (60 for $2.25). 
Sat 


Dept. 47, GPO 1101, N.Y.C. I 











NEW! Medicated acne stick 


nips blemishes 
in the" bud” 


Works fast—even on blemishes 
that are internally caused! 








A new day in acne skin treatment is here! Never again 
need you watch helplessly while a small blemish grows 
into a big, ugly pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal pimples in their bud 
stage —or any stage. It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned 
acne stick that works even when blemishes are caused 
by rich foods — or emotional upsets. 


How Sentor works four ways: Sentor medication 
(1) penetrates to dissolve “sick” tissue; (2) dries up 
pustules; (3) helps prevent scarring; (4) and Sentor 
combats the bacteria that make pimples grow and 
spread. Actually, Sentor does more to help heal pim- 
ples than any other product you could buy before! 
Ask your own doctor! Then try Sentor Medicated Acne 
Stick. You'll be so glad you did. 


New! Conceals while it helps heal. {gp 5. 
Perfect medication for girls, too. 


| _ only $150 NO FED. TAX 


For nighttime use, try colorless Sentor Medicated AcneCream 
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YOU CHOOSE AS A GRADUATE SPECIALIST 


Choose BEFORE you enlist. Here's a special Army educational program for high school graduates only. If you pass 
the qualification exams, you choose the schooling you want before you enlist. And in many technical fields, Army 
schooling ranks with the world’s finest! Choose schooling from 107 courses. Successful candidates for the Graduate 
Specialist Program choose schooling from 107 valuable classroom courses. Metal Working, Electronics, Missiles, 
Atomics, Auto Mechanics, Meteorology — many more. (In an Army job as in a civilian job — men with good training 
move up fast.) Ask your Army recruiter. He'll show you a detailed description of any Graduate Specialist course. 


GRADUATE Tt 
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Project Talent 


This week, the Office of Education’s 
long-awaited “Project Talent” officially 
gets underway—with the naming of the 
920 secondary schools taking part in 
the program. (See map at right.) 

The idea of the project—“a survey 
conducted by the Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
supported by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, with assistance from the National 
Institute of Mental Health and the Of- 
fice of Naval Research” )—is to measure 
the aptitudes and abilities of our young 
people over a 20-year span. 

What are their abilities, motivations, 
socio-economic backgrounds, cultural 
values, social classes, health histories, 
and family incomes? How well do they 
achieve in vocabulary, arithmetic, read- 
ing, memory, and creativity tests? And 
what happens to all this talent? How 
much is wasted and remains untapped? 
These are some of the questions to be 
probed during the mass testing of half 
a million secondary school youths in 
the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades 
(roughly one out of every 20 high 
school students). (See earlier story in 
the March 6, 1959 Scholastic Teacher, 
page 1-T.) 

Though funds are presently available 
for only the first five years of the pro- 
gram, it is expected to last for 20 years 

following up the 500,000 youngsters 
long after high school graduation. 

One big gap in the testing prograra: 
No attempt will be made to gather in- 
formation on the racial or religious 
backgrounds of the students involved. 


Affidavit Row 


The controversial non-Communist af- 
fidavit required for Federal students 
loans brought pro-and-con discussion 
from both opponents and supporters in 
recent weeks. 

Those urging repeal were encouraged 
by a statement by President Eisenhower 
that he favors such action. He told a 
news conference that the companion 
loyalty oath requirement is “sufficient” 
and indicated he had not particularly 
liked the disclaimer provision when it 
originally was passed as part of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 


Locations of schools taking part in ‘Project Talent’ testing program. 


Though he “rather deplored” the re- 
cent withdrawal of 16 colleges and uni- 
versities from the program to protest 
the affidavit, the President declared that 
“when we begin to single out any group 
of citizens” and impose loyalty affidavit 
on them “as a matter of legal compul- 
sion,” then he could “see why they are 
resentful.” 

Others calling for repeal of the 
“affidavit of disbelief’ included Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, Sen. 
Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), Pennsylvania 
State Univ., Smith College, the Univ. 
of Wisconsin, and the American Coun- 
cil of Education. The latter group, a 
private organization of some 1,047 
education institutions, termed the affi- 
davit “discriminatory, unfair, inappro- 
priate, superfluous and ineffective,” as 
well as “government interference in in- 
stitutional affairs.” 

£upporting the affidavit—-which they 
termed an “honor” rather than an im- 
position or defended as a_ practical 
means of trapping Communists through 
perjury—were Sen. Styles Bridges 
(R-N.H.), Ohio State Univ. president 
Novice G. Fawcett and his board of 
trustees, Chancellor Robert L. Johnson 
of Temple Univ., columnist David Law- 
rence, and Sister M. Maeleva, president 
of St. Mary’s College. 

The administrator of the program, 
John F. Morse, warned that further 


withdrawals from the program—some 
sixteen colleges have withdrawn—could 
lead to the “destruction of a magnifi- 
cent program.” He said withdrawals 
hurt needy students, and commented, 
“This act was passed for the benefit 
of needy students, not for the benefit 
of institutions.” 
In other developments: 

®The Harvard Crimson published a 
broadside, “Worse Than Futile,” call- 
ing for “broad student protest” of 
the “loyalty” provision. Written and 
edited by students, with an_ intro- 
duction by Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)—who sponsored a_ repeal 
measure in the Senate last session— 
the pamphlet has been distributed to 
students and faculty in more than 1,200 
colleges. 

>The controversy even found its way 
into an informal discussion among the 
fair sex on television’s “Small World.” 
There, Hollywood columnist Hedda 
Hopper (who found herself “in a nest 
of liberals”) said students should be 
“proud” to swear to the oath and 
affidavit. Strongly disagreeing was 
choreographer Agnes deMille, who 
protested that America’s strength lies 
in the freedom to believe in what- 
ever one wishes, however unpopu- 
lar. She had the moral support 
of visiting French actress Simone 
Signoret. 





| Citizen Group Folds 


The end of 1959 marked the demise 
of the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools. It folded when its 
foundation support came to an end. 
(See earlier story in Sept. 23 Teacher. ) 

When the Council’s predecessor or- 
ganization, the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, was 
founded in 1949, grass-roots interest 
in education was at a low ebb. 

In their decade of life, the two 
groups helped spark renewed public 
concern and made the slogan, “Better 
Schools,” a national by-word. One ex- 
ample: Ten years ago, there were only 
17 local citizen groups working to im- 
prove education; today, there are about 
18,000. 

Although the needs of education are 
as great as ever, if not more so, the 
council’s trustees reported that the or- 
ganization had largely achieved its ini- 
tial goals of arousing citizen interest 
—or, at least, accomplished as much as 
possible. The job that now remains, 
they said, can best be tackled at the 
state and local levels. 

With public response to the Coun- 
cil’s “Better Schools” advertising cam- 
paign still running high—requests for 
information average about 1,500 a week 

the organization has turned over its 
materials to the National School Boards 
Association in Evanston, III. 

Four days after the Council formally 
closed its doors, its president, Henry 
Toy Jr., a former business executive, 
and Mrs. Toy started classes at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


= .the wonderful world at your doorstep! in Nashville. Their objective: “to get 


Explore this foreign, fascinating nation to the the necessary training to qualify as two 


north this summer... visit Canada’s distinc- 
tive cities, enjoy her superb scenic resorts, see 


historic sites, gala summer festivals and special Portland Report 


good teachers.” 


events. Begin now to plan an exciting summer A series of recommendations on the 
holiday abroad... simply fill and mail this; high school curriculum have been 


drawn up for the Portland (Ore.) 
school board by a team of about 50 
Special package tours to college professors—subject-matter spe- 
Canada are also available; cialists rather than school of education 
staff members. 

ask your travel agent. rs ks The recommendations first went to 
an advisory committee of nine Oregon 
college presidents who unanimously ap- 
proved them and termed the report “a 
major educational document.” 

The result of a two-year study head- 
ed by Dr. Albert R. Kitzhaber, on leave 
as professor of English at the Univ. of 
Kansas, the report calls for: 

Sharp reductions in high school teach 
ing loads. 

Merit rating programs to recognize 
exceptionai high school teachers, pro- 
viding both increased responsibility and 


coupon for a colorful introduction to Canada’s 
ten provinces and the northern territories. 


\ 


FREE! The Canadian Vacation 
Package and the pamphlet, Summer 
in Canada, the latter con 

neral outline of the vari 

mmer courses, including arts 

to be conducted in the 


{ Canada this season 
T-7-03-01 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
rRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Teacher’s Canadian Vacation Kit to: 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
increased pay. 
Ability grouping of students with col- 
lege potential. 


ADDRESS 


STATE — - 


Stick this coupon on any post- 
card or enclose in envelope. 
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PIn-service courses for teachers in 
their subject areas, as well as oppor- 
tunity to attend graduate schools for 
study in their teaching subject, at the 
expense of the school district. 

The study, financed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, de- 
plores the quality of textbooks available 
in the high schools. It recommends that 
college and high school teachers in 
the several academic fields work to- 
gether to prepare new, up-to-date texts. 

Others among the several score rec- 
ommendations: 

That each high school English course 
require at least one written assignment 
each week. 

»That some study of Shakespeare be 
required in each of the four high school 
years by college-capable students. 
That in literature courses each year 
there be “a group of titles that are 
mandatory for reading.” 

»That “a few authors be selected for 
consideration in two, three, or even four 
successive years.” 

That high schools be stocked with pa- 
perbound classics for sale to the stu- 
dents. 

That enrollment in any foreign lan- 
guage class should not exceed 25. 
®That high school students be en- 
couraged to study art and music even 
though they may not play instruments. 


College Boom 


Higher education in this country will 
reach new heights in the next decade, 
in terms of both students and costs. 

This is the consensus of 13 experts 
in education, finance, and business in 
“Financing Higher Education, 1950- 
70,” published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company on its fiftieth anniver- 
Sary. 

In their look ahead, the experts see: 
PEnrollment: Between 6,000,000 and 
7,000,000 college students, as compared 
with the present 3,600,000. 
Expenditures: Nearly $10,000,000,000 
per year will be needed, as compared 
with the current expenditure of $3,600,- 
000,000. 

As for raising the needed funds, the 
experts agreed that there is no single 
“right formula” and that “many differ- 
ent methods must be used.” But on 
some of the specifics—such as the ques- 
tion of raising tuition—there were sharp 
differences of opinion. 


Paddle Problem 


The return-to-corporal- punishment 
movement continues to gain ground in 
some sections of the country—but in at 
least one community it has caused an 
unexpected problem. 

After the Stamford, Conn., school 
board approved the use of paddling as 
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TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 





For educators, travel is no longer a 
luyury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 

Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in 
Education,’ and related information about Edu- 


cational Group Travel. 


Name 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip 
from San Francisco including trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs June 
21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 
York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, from New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
omy air fare from N. Y. Near East 
and Holy Land— Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled for your interest by 
Pan American. Send the adjoining 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 
“Adventures in Education,” a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 
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passed. Some of the high spots: . 


affidavit 


preliminary report 


pattern for state integration 


reinstatement of essay test 
passion” for education . . 





Education: 


Education made national news on many fronts in the 12 months just 
.. Dr. James B. Conant sets off sweep- 
ing re-examination of secondary education with final report on “The 
American High School Today,” starts study of junior high school .. . 
National Defense Education Act triggers “language boom” and strides 
in science, math, guidance, audio-visual aids . . 
cluding Harvard, Yale, Oberlin, Grinnell, Reed) refuse NDEA student 
loan grants or w ithdraw from program in protest over non-Communist 
. . White House Conference on Children and Youth terms 
juvenile delinquency the nation’s “number one” youth problem in 
Prince Edward County (Va.) closes public 
schools rather than permit integration, sets up private schools for white 
students but makes no provisions for Negroes (though at year’s end 
some effort was being made to set up schools for Negro youngsters) . . . 
Supreme Court refuses to review pupil placement laws as acceptable 
Little Rock recalls ardent segrega- 
tionists on school board, supports “moderates” . 
on Staff Utilization forecasts flexibility and experimentation in school 
buildings, scheduling, teacher’s role in “Images of the Future” 
National Citizens Council for Better Schools goes out of business . . . 
National Education Association and allied groups push Murray-Metcalf 
Bill for school construction and teachers’ salaries, but no Federal Aid 
bill is successful . . . College Entrance Examination Board announces 
U.S. Office reports on Soviet “grand 
. John Dewey centennial marked. 


1959 


. Sixteen colleges (in- 


. . NASSP Commission 








a disciplinary measure, it sheepishly 
confessed that it did not know what 
kind of paddles to use or where to get 
them 

As a result, the 
principals to study the paddle matte: 
and report back, undoubtedly hoping 
that in the meantime no disciplinary 
problem arises that is serious enough to 
warrant the use of a paddle. 

Across the country, however, in Cali 
there are apparently no prob- 
lems over paddles. Since the State 
Legislature last year approved “reason- 
other punishment,” 


board directed its 


fornia 


able corporal ol 
the trend there is to the use of rulers 
and straps for spanking purposes 

[The state law, intended to permit 
teachers to “maintain the dignity” of 
the classroom, has prompted many local 
systems to spell out disciplinary powers 
assigned to teachers and principals. 

The Berkeley, Calif., school board 
although nixing the use of paddles—has 
voted that teachers may “shake, strap 
or spank” pupils. 


Victory (At Last) 


After nine years of trying and four 
previous defeats at the polls, the Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., school board has finally 
succeeded in obtaining voter approval 
for a new $7,500,000 high school. The 
vote: 7,825 for, 4,718 against. 

The new facility, to be financed by 
30-year bonds, will replace two exist- 


ing schools termed obsolete and over- 
Edison High, a_ technical 
school, and Davis High, an academic 
school. 

The victory at the polls brought to 
a climax a vitriolic campaign, which 
saw six of the board’s nine members 
threatened with removal proceedings 
by opponents of the bond issue. This 
development followed a decision of the 
board to go ahead and build the new 
school even if the bond issue was re 
jected, by invoking a state law which 
allows cities of less than 125,000 popu 
lation (Mount Vernon has an estimated 
78,000 persons) to build new schools 
without public referendums, through 
the issuance of short-term bonds. 


Don’‘t Miss... 
like it or not! 


The Bombing of St. Louis, in the 
Nov. 28 Saturday Review. One of the 
best, soberest, and most factual projec- 
tions of the effects of nuclear war, this 
article ought to have universal circula- 
tion. It is based on the report of the 
Holifield Subcommittee of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. (Reprints from: Greater St. 
Louis Citizens’ Committee for Nuclear 
Information, Museum of Science and 
History, St. Louis 5, Mo.) 


On the Beach, an adult motion pic- 
ture which deals with the last survivors 


, ] 
crowded 





How to save money on meals...in Britain 


Fruit cup or soup, filet of sole, roast lamb with 2 
kinds of potatoes, creamed carrots, peas, hot mar- 


our trip through the United Kingdom... days 
Ya delight in delving into history ... the dream 
you’ve budgeted for! 
Let the British Railways help you see more and 
spend less! 

Not only are rail fares low but the food in the 
restaurant cars’’ is so good and so reasonable. The 
same is true at the buffets and 
snack-bars in the railway stations. 


sé 


No matter where you go... and 
the railways take you everywhere in 
Britain .. . eating is a succession of 
pleasant surprises, to your palate 
and your pocketbook. Example: 


malade pudding or cheese with cress . . . all for ten 
shillings and sixpence or $1.50. Big meal, small bill. 


Another way to keep within your budget in Britain 
.. equip yourself before you start, with a book or 
ie of British Railways Thrift Coupons. (Not sold 
overseas.) Up to 1000 miles of 
travel for only $34.50 (First Class) 
$23.00 (Second Class). Rates vary 
in Canada. Also good on Irish cross- 
channel and MacBrayne’s steamers. 


All you want to see in Britain you 
can reach by British Railways. 





Any Travel Agent can get you British Railway Thrift Coupons. 


Want ‘‘planning’’ literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. J, O-1 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + 


BRITISH RAILWAY 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + TORONTO 
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of nuclear World War III. Tense and 
suspenseful as radiation fallout inex- 
orably moves down over the last out- 
post of life (Australia), the film offers 
a note of hope in its message: “There 
is still time, brother.” 


The Sixties, in January Esquire. Dis- 
tinguished Americans in all fields and 
representing wide variances of opinion 
take a look at an America embarking 
on a new decade. They summarize 
current mood, present and future needs, 
and the changes in view. In a symposi- 
um on issues for the 1960 elections, they 
cite “substantial federal aid to educa 
tion, with concern for quality as well 
as quantity,” as “the urgent 
problem” among several top domestic 
problems. Education is a topic of great 
concern throughout the articles 


The 60’s, Decade of Man in Space: 
Learning, in the Dec. 14 Newsweek. A 
“look ahead” projection of education 
in the 60's. Some forecasts: revolu- 
tionary school buildings, a “tidal wave 
of students,” better teacher incentives, 
increased use of TV and other technical 
innovations, higher college admission 
standards, 

Must They Spoil Children’s Books?, 
by J.C. Furnas, in the Dec. 12 Satur- 
day Evening Post. A denunciation of 
the practice of “watering down class- 


most 


Six new world history films 
complete Coronet’s basic series... 


“World History: 
From Ancient Times 
Through World War |” 


ics” to make them “easier” for young 


readers. 


in Brief 


PA little over a year ago a sudden fire 
swept through a Chicago parochial 
school and killed 95 children and nuns. 
Since then, school safety has increased 
measurably, but there is still much to 
be done in this field, according to the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
On the bright side, the group noted: 
“Major or minor fire hazards have been 
corrected in nearly 53,000 public school 
buildings.” But on the other side of 
the ledger was this warning: “No need- 
ed improvements in fire safety have 


been made in about 30,000 schools 


PF all enrollment at U.S. colleges and 


universities reached 3,402,297 _ this 
year—4.4 per cent higher than a yea 
ago and an all-time high. Included in 
the figure are 826,969 first-time enroll- 
ees—an increase of 5.9 per cent over 
the fall of 1958. The figures cover more 
1,900 institutions listed by the 
Office of Education. 


than 
U.S. 
>Graduate-level summer fellowships in 
the field of economics will be granted 
to 150 social studies teachers in 37 
states and the District of Columbia 
this year by the General Electric Foun- 


For the best educational motion pictures 
on World History, turn to Coronet 
Films. 44 basic titles are now available 
to make the study of World History 
more vivid, more meaningful. All the 
carefully selected titles in the series are 
an outgrowth of documented curricu 
lum research and illustrate the basic 
teaching points of every major phase of 


the course 


Send for a descriptive list of the 44 films, 
including a handsome chart which cor 
relates each film to the units of instruc 

tion in fourteen major texts. You are 
invited to preview a selected group of 
these films to discover first-hand that 
they are directly related to what you are 


dation. The fellowships provide tuition 
and fees, board and room, and round- 
trip travel allowances for six-weeks 
study in the departments of economics 
of Stanford Univ., Purdue Univ., and 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Each 
institution will handle applications and 
selections. 


Teachers College of Columbia Univ. 
has invited superintendents in 685 
communities to recommend staff mem- 
bers for 50 $1,500 scholarships and 12 
assistantships worth $2,400 for the 
1960-61 school year. Teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other staff members from 
systems affiliated with the Institute of 
Administrative Research of the College 
are eligible. Superintendents’ nomina- 
tions are due Jan. 15. 


After several unsuccessful court rul- 
ings, the New York City Board of 
Education has abandoned its long and 
controversial fight to compel employes 
who were once Communist party mem- 
bers to identify former party associates. 
As a result, the board recently rein- 
stated with back pay two teachers who 
were suspended in 1955 for allegedly 
obstructing the board’s investigation of 
Communist influence in the school sys- 
tem by their refusal to inform. Similar 
charges were dropped against two other 
(Continued on page 22-T) 


teaching. A preview order coupon is 
included in the brochure. 


some new titles in the basic series: 

World History: An Overview (16 min.) 

The Byzantine Empire (1342 min.) 

Germany: Feudal States to Unification 
(13% min.) 

English History: Nineteenth Century Re- 
forms (134% min.) 

Rise of the Roman Empire (1342 min.) 

Decline of the Roman Empire (1342 min.) 


Use the coupon to request a brochure de- 
scribing forty-four world history films in 
Coronet’s basic series, including a chart 
correlating the films to fourteen major 
texts and a list of the printed materials 
which will be furnished at no extra cost. 





The Finest in Educational Films 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS___ 


CITY 





CORONET FILMS 


Dept. ST-160, Coronet Buliding, Chicago 1, Iilinols 


Please send complete information on the Coronet film series, “World 
History: From Ancient Times Through World War I.” 
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90 tons in one bite! 


MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 tons at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 

2 demands of the future. 
Ty NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
" Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 


\ FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 00103 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 

(0 Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 
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English Meets Eight Challenges 


By JOSEPH MERSAND 


NGLISH, as I see it, is indeed meet- 
ing the challenges which grow more 
numerous and more formidable each 
year. In this article I shall confine my- 
self to discussion of eight challenges 


> The Importance of English Today: 

In a survey which I conducted re- 
cently among some 500 distinguished 
citizens in various fields, | have been 
impressed by the number of times they 
have called English the most important 
subject in the curriculum. 

This seems to me the first of the many 
challenges that we have had to face in 
the comparatively short span of our his 
tory in American education. 


> The Description and Delimitation of 
Our Discipline: 

We have tried to meet this challenge 
by one of the most massive curriculum 
development operations in the history 
of American education, in which thou 
sands of teachers, supervisors, adminis 
trators, and librarians have been work- 
ing together to define their aims, the 
scope and sequence of their subject 
matter, the materials, and means for 
evaluation. 

Critics who are constantly reminding 
us that we don’t teach writing, or read 
ing, or good handwriting, might well 
spend a little time with these curriculum 
bulletins to see what is actually being 
planned for today’s children. 


> Articulation: 

The manner in which the modern cur 
riculum in English is prepared today 
represents another challenge that has 
been met—the challenge of articulation. 
More and more teachers at all levels of 
the educational ladder are realizing that 
language growth is a continuous process 
that is not affected by such artificial 
boundaries as a diploma from an ele 
mentary, junior, or senior high school 


Joseph Mersand is chairman of the 
English Department at Jamaica (N. Y.) 
High School. Immediate past president 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, he also is lecturer in the School 
of General Studies of Queens College 
and the College of the City of New 
York. This article is digested from his 
presidential address at the 1959 NCTE 
convention in November. 


> Individual Differences: 

The Council (NCTE), from its in- 
ception, has been concerned with pro- 
vision for individual differences. Yet 
there have always been the menacing 
obstacles of oversized classes, excessive 
teacher load, and enervating non-teach- 
ing duties that have robbed teachers of 
their energy and time to meet the needs 
of their students. Our suggestions have 
been many: multiple track courses, 
smaller classes, individualized reading 
and writing programs, a rich program 
of extracurricular activities, adequate 
materials to meet the needs of indi- 
viduals, and teacher-training that would 
equip teachers with proper understand- 
ings and skills. 

We have to utilize every means at 
our command to educate the public and 
the boards of education that an invest- 
ment of taxes to reduce class size and 
teacher load can be the wisest invest- 
ment in our nation’s future. 


> Understanding the Student and His 
Learning Processes: 

When English grammar was first in- 
troduced into our academies and late 
into the public high schools, it was most 
often defended for its disciplinary value. 
Today, however, we all accept that we 
skills and mechanics not as 
disciplinary factors but as 
effective and more graceful ex- 


learn the 
means for 
more 


pression. 


> Accomplishment in Reading: 
Perhaps more nonsense and misinfor- 
mation has been bruited about by par- 
tially informed or totally misinformed 
critics on the subject of the reading of 
today’s children and young adults than 
about any phase of the curriculum. 
First, as to whether our children and 
young adults are reading better or worse 
books than those of a generation ago, | 
asked two groups of persons that would 
be most qualified to answer this ques 
tion: librarians and book publishers 
To the question, “Are our high school 
and college students reading more good 
books than before?” there were 48 re- 
plies from librarians in cities of 100,000 
or more. Thirty-nine librarians were of 
the opinion that they were. Only two 
gave an unqualified negative reply. 
From our educational and trade pub- 
lishers, there were 45 replies to the 


Joseph Mersand 


question: “Are our high school and col- 
lege students reading more good books 
than before?” Their replies: Yes (with 
comment or supporting evidence), 18; 
yes (without comment), 6; no answer, 
20; apparent no, 1. 

But, are our students mastering the 
reading skills as well as reading many 
books? Writing in the Nation’s Schools 
for September, 1957, Harold G. Shane, 
dean of the School of Education at In- 
diana University, stated: “Studies of 
test scores extending back to 1844 show 
that each successive generation is learn- 
ing more subject matter than did past 
generations. .. . / At least 16 similar in- 
vestigations tell the same story about 
every one of the three R’s.” 


> The Challenge of Written Composi- 
tion: 

Of 79 college presidents who replied 
to a questionnaire about the competence 
in English of recent graduates from high 
school, 39 recommended more time for 
written composition—the recommenda- 
tion made most frequently. 

One way in which we have attempt- 
ed to meet this challenge is through 
the use of lay assistants. 


> Teacher Training: 

In this area, we have recommended a 
good general education, solid grounding 
in subject matter, and _ educational 
courses that will equip the teacher to 
face his daily, multitudinous problems. 

The accomplishments of but the sin- 
gle year 1959 are significant: Alabama 
has raised the English major from 24 to 
30 semester hours. Kentucky has raised 
it from 18 to 24, Pennsylvania is up 
to 36 semester hours for a competence 
in English, speech, dramatics, and jour- 
nalism. Utah is require- 
ments of four years of college, including 
a major or minor in the field taught for 
the initial certificate, and within five 
years, a fifth year of college which will 
give additional training in English for 
the English teacher. 


considering 


> Summation: 

These, then, are some of the signifi- 
cant challenges which our profession 
has faced and met boldly and creatively. 
We can be proud of our victories in our 
battle for national literacy and humane 
enlightenment. 





New Red Carpet® Room extends full width of the plane, provides living-room comfort for eight passengers. 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES NEW DC-8 JET MAINLINER 
—THE BEST OF THE JETS—TO YOUR NEXT CONVENTION 


Plan now to enjoy pure jét flight on United Air Lines’ 
DC-8 Jet Mainliner®, the newest, roomiest, quietest 
of the jets... built by Douglas, famous for dependa- 
bility. DC-8 Jet Mainliner travel is thrifty, too— 
Custom Coach service on every plane, hot meal in- 
cluded in your fare. Spacious lounge in both Custom 
Coach and de luxe First Class sections. And because 
it’s the best of the jets, United’s DC-8 Jet Mainliner 
is your best travel buy! Low-cost DC-6 Air Coach 
and DC-7 Custom Coach flights on United also serve 


major U. S. convention cities, including Honolulu. You enjoy delicious meals in the new privacy of 
For reservations, call United or your Travel Agent. wider, higher backed seats. 
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* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* The United Arab Republic 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See the 
section, World News in Review, pp 
6-8; also, Newsmakers, p. 5. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi 
zens at Work, p. 9; Our Nation's Im 
mortals (John Paul Jones), p. 19; also, 
see the news section, pp. 5-5. 

3. World Geography: Cross-Currents 
in the Middle East, pp. 10-11; Unit on 
the United Arab Republic, pp. 12-1; 
also, World News in Review, pp. 6-8. 

4. World History: Cross-Currents in 
the Middle East, pp. 10-11; Unit on the 
United Arab Republic, especially pp 
14-18; also, World News in Revicu 
pp. 6-8. 

5. American History: Ow 
Immortals (John Paul Jones), p. 19; 
also, see the news section, pp. 3-5 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on 
p. 20. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page on the Unit on the U. A. R., p. 24 

8. General Interest: Say What You 
Please, crossword puzzle, sports, films, 
TV, and radio reviews, stamps, ete., be 
ginning on p. 21. 


news 


Nations 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


In our Newsmakers section this weck 
students meet the new U. S. Secretary 
of Defense, Thomas S, Gates 
head of an outstanding humanitarian 
organization, Oscar J. Arellano 


and the 


CROSS-CURRENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST (pp. 10-11) 


Beginning with this World 
Week introduces a three-part series on 
countries of the Middle East. This 
week, we present a Unit on the United 
Arab Republic, pages 12-18. In suc- 
ceeding weeks, we will present Units 
on Iraq and Iran. 

This article sets the stage for the 
three-Unit series by giving students a 
perspective of the entire Middle Fast 
and its cross-currents. 


issue 


Assignment 

(1) Name the countries of the Mid 
dle East. (2) What makes the 
graphic location of the Middle East 
important in world affairs? (3) List the 
members of the Central Treaty Organi 
zation. (4) What is its purpose? (5) 
What common ties bind the Arab coun 
tries? (6) What rivalries divide the 
Arab countries? 


veo- 


Map Work 

Distribute a blank outline 
the Middle East to the class. Have stu 
dents fill in the names of each of the 
Middle East countries, using the map 
in this issue of World Week as a guide. 
water should 


map ot 


Surrounding bodies of 


also be labeled. 


Map Reading 

1. How many countries make up the 
Middle East? Name them. 

2. The Middle East links thre 
tinents. Name them. 

3. Which countries are 
producers? What route would an oil 
tanker take to transport oil to western 
Europe? What other method is used 
to transport the oil? 

4. Find the Suez Canal. What bodics 
of water does it join? In which country 
is the Canal located? 

5. Egypt denies the use of the Canal 
to Israeli ships. Is this fact of great on 
minor importance to Israel? On 
do you base your answer? 

6. Why is the geographic location of 
the Middle East 


importance? 


Col. 


leading oil 


what 


said to be of great 


strategk 


Further Discussion (pp. 10-11) 


1. The article suggests that if Soviet 
Russia won control of the Middle East 
it would be a serious setback to the 
tree world. Why? 

2. Why should the oil of the Middle 
East mean more to Western 
than it does to the U, S.? 

3. What Central Treaty Or- 
ganization? Why was it formed? 

4. Since so much of the Middle East 
is inhabited by Arabs, what 
United States of the Arab world diffi- 
cult to achieve? What ties unite th« 
Arabs? What rivalries divide them? 

5. How do you explain U. S. aid to 
the Middle East countries? 


Europe 


is the 


makes a 


UNIT: THE UNITED ARAB 
REPUBLIC (pp. 12-18) 


Themes to Develop 

1. In 1958, Egypt and Syria merged 
to form the U. A. R.. with 
president. Both countries have much in 
common. Agriculture is the main occu 
pation, standards of living are generally 
low, illiteracy is widespread, and the 
few industries are closely related to the 
limited natural resources. Most of the 
U. A. R.’s land is desert. Both countries 
need new industries and increased irri- 
gation to make more land available for 


Nasser as 


crop growing. Egypt's proposed High 
Dam, when completed, will open mil- 
lions of new acres of land for farming 
and also provide cheap electricity for 
industry. Like the Egyptians, most 
Syrians are Moslems. 

2. Both Egypt and Syria were the 
homes of ancient civilizations. After ex- 
periencing invasion and occupation for 
many generations, both won independ- 
ence in the 20th century. 

3. President Nasser’s ambition is to 
create a united Arab nation, with him- 
self at the head. Although he insists 
that he is neutral in the East-West 
struggle, Nasser accepts aid from both 
the U. S. and Soviet Russia. Observers 
believe that he is playing the East 
against the West to his own advantage, 


Assignment 

1. Pages 12-13: (1) What countries 
make up the U. A. R.? (2) Summarize 
what vou read about the U. A. R. under 
these headings: Area and Population; 
Climate; Agriculture and Its Problems; 
Industry and Its Problems; Mineral 
Wealth; Standards of Living; Religion. 
(3) Who are the fellahin? (4) What is 
the importance of the Aswan High 
Dam project to Egypt's future? 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Summarize the 
contributions of ancient Egypt to world 
civilization. (2) How would you de- 
scribe Nasser’s ambitions for the Middle 
East? (3) Explain each briefly: (a) 
Why Egypt and Britain clashed over 
the Suez Canal. (b) Causes of Arab- 
Israeli hostility. (c) How Nasser rose 
Egypt. (4) Summarize 
with the West 


to power in 


Nasser’s relations and 


Soviet Russia 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Setting the Stage 


Start the Unit with a filmstrip on 
the U.A.R., the Middle East, or Egypt, 
whichever one you may have available. 
Or, introduce the Unit with a discussion 
of the article, Cross-Currents in the 
Middle East, pages 10-11. This will 
place the study of the U. A. R. in its 
proper perspective for students. 

For map work and a map-reading 
exercise, turn to the teaching sugges- 
tions for the Cross-Currents in the 
Middle East article in first column on 
this page. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 12-13) 


1. What is meant by the saying, 
“Without the Nile, there would have 
been no Egypt”? 





2. With the Nile River at its door- 
step, why has poverty been the lot of 
most of Egypt’s farmers? 

3. How does Egypt expect the As- 
wan High Dam to improve living con- 
ditions? 

4. Why is Egypt described as one of 
the “cradles of civilization”? What rea- 
sons explain Egypt’s present backward- 
ness in agriculture and industry? 

5. If the land will not support Egypt's 
people, why hasn’t Egypt introduced 
more industries? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 

1. What do the pictures tell you 
about life in the U.A.R.? 

2. One of the captions states that 
“peasants join the army to improve 
their lot.” What does that mean? What 
significance do you attach to this situa- 
tion? 

3. What evidence can you find in the 
pictures to show the influence left by 
Britain’s former occupation of Egypt? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 
1. Have students turn to the work- 

book page, p. 24, and interpret the car- 

toon. 

2. Discuss Nasser’s claim that he is 
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neutral in the struggle between the 
West and Soviet Russia. 

3. Why do many observers think that 
he is playing off the West against Soviet 
Russia for his own—and the U. A. R.’s— 
advantage? 

4. What makes Nasser a hero to 
many people in the Middle East? 

5. How would you describe Nasser’s 
ambition? 

6. Why does the Suez Canal play 
such an important role in the peace of 
the Middle East and the world? 


Things to Do 


1. Assign students to bring news clip- 
pings on the Middle East to class. Use 
these items to enrich class discussion. 
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Later, they can be posted on the class 
bulletin board to keep it up to date. 

2. Since this Unit up-dates most text- 
books on Egypt and the Middle East, 
urge students to save the Unit and keep 
it in their notebooks for future refer- 
ence. 

3. Your class cartoonist could tell the 
class what he would draw to visualize 
some theme in the Unit or what was 
discussed in class. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(John Paul Jones) (p. 19) 


This biographical sketch of John 
Paul Jones is the eleventh in World 
Week's series on the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. 


Things to Do 

For an interesting period in Civics 
and American History classes, try a 
spell-down quiz on great Americans. 
Assign several groups of students to 
prepare identifying clues for the various 
personalities covered in this series. 
Divide the class into teams, Each clue 
counts 1 point. Continue reading clues 
until the opposing team identifies the 
personality. Then, resume the quiz with 
clues to another personality. The team 
with the lowest score is the winner. 











IRAN 
Jan. 20 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Iran, 1958 free; Iran 
at a Glance, undated, free; Iran, by the 
Iranian Oil Operating Companies, 1957, 
free; Iranian Information Center, Room 
6606, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York. Iran: Oasis of Stability in 
Middle East? by Donald N. Wilber, 
(Headline Series No. 137), 1959, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
16th Street, New York 17, New York 
Fact Sheet on Iran (Mutual Security in 
Action Series), 1959, 10¢, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Strategic Iran (Focus, Vol. 1, No. 8), 
1951, 15¢, American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 156 Street, New 
York 32, New York 


BOOKS: Iran, by Alice Taylor, $2.00 
(Holiday, 1955). Iran: Past and Pres- 
ent, by D. Wilber, $5.00 (Princeton 
University Press, 1958). 

ARTICLES: “Iran: Again a Bridge- 
head,” by J. P. C. Carey & A. G. Carey, 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1959. 
“Keystone of the Northern Tier,” by H. 
Lehrman, N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 
22, 1959. “Shah and the Lash,” by 
E. K. Lindley, Newsweek, May 4, 1959. 
“If Iraq Goes, Is Iran Next?” U. S. 
News & World Report, May 11, 1959. 
“Currents in Iranian Nationalism,” by 


R. J. Prangs, Current History, Feb. 
1959. “Russia’s Game in a Key Area of 
the Mideast; Interview,” Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi, U. S. News & World Re- 
port, Mar, 23, 1959. “How the West 
Won,” Newsweek, Feb. 23, 1959. 


FILMS: Iran (Between Two Worlds), 
15 minutes, sound, black & white or 
color, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, II]. Urban and rural 
life, people on the deserts, skilled 
craftsmen, oil and other natural re- 
sources. Crisis in Iran, 1950, 18 min- 
utes, sound, black & white, sale, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Division, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Outlines the economic 
and political conditions that have 
brought on the current crisis; shows 
cities, nomadic tribesmen, oil industry, 
ruins of ancient Persian civilizations. 


FILMSTRIPS: Iran, 28 frames, color, 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Avenue, Jamaica 35, N. Y. History and 
physical features. Iran, 81 frames, Life 
Magazine, Filmstrip Division, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. History 
of Iran; ancient way of life in the city 
of Isfahan. Highlights the changes and 
conflicts of the 20th century; the dis- 
covery of oil, and the violent national- 
istic movement in Iran following World 
War IL. 


Answers to Workbook, p. 24 
9 


I. Cartoon Reading: 1-president; 2- 
Egypt and Syria; 3-Farouk; 4-to unite and 
rule all the Arab countries, 

Il. The Middle East: 1-Africa; 2-desert; 
3-oil; 4-b; 5-Western Europe; 6-Britain; 7- 
Islam or Mohammedanism; 8-Mecca; 9- 
Israel; 10-true. 

Ill. The U.A.R.: 1-agriculture; 2-peas- 
ants; 3-a form of picture-writing; 4-to serve 
as tombs for the pharaohs; 5-irrigation; 6- 
Cairo; 7-Egypt; 8-France; 9-Britain; 10- 
false. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-Al- 
though the U.A.R. claims to be neutral, it 
seems to play one side against the other 
for its own advantage. 2-Need for indus- 
try, irrigation; lack of mineral resources; 
low standard of living; etc. 3-It will irri- 
gate millions of acres of land and provide 
cheap electricity for industry. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 22 
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And she is sure. Students have a habit 
of relying on Wortp Week. They 
know from experience that it’s author- 
itative, unbiased—and world-wide in 
scope. They like its capsule reports of 
the news, and the colorful photos, 
maps and charts that help them vis- 
ualize the fast-moving events of the 
world they live in. They know that 
with Wortp Week they're sure of 
their information on world and 
national affairs, key problems and 
issues, people in the news, the latest 
developments in science. 


If you haven't yet ordered Wor.p 
Weex for spring semester, why not 
renew your subscription now? Use 
the special IBM renewal card we've 
sent you. Make the order tentative, 
if necessary, and revise it later with- 
out obligation. We'll bill you only 
after your order is final. 


WORLI 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 











COMING — 


next semester in 


WwW O 


The 1960 election campaign—reports on 
the primaries and the campaigns of major 
candidates. Week-by-week-coverage, from 
early March until next November. A major 
pre-convention feature will explain the 
function of political parties and the work- 
ings of the nominating conventions. 


World Affairs — Weekly Units will trace 
recent developments in three world areas 
—Africa: an awakening giant and where 
it’s headed . . . Asia: its “big three” nations 
and their current problems . . . Latin 
America: surging tides of nationalism in 
four key countries. 


“Our Nation’s Immortals” — a lively 
panorama of American history, as reflected 
in the lives of our greatest leaders in gov- 
ernment, culture, education. This timely 
series, hailed by many teachers as an out- 
standing contribution to social studies, will 
salute the 1960 election of more great 
Americans to the Hall of Fame! 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 13-T 








Changing Views in the Social Sciences: 


Economic Interpretation of Constitution— 
live pigeon or dead duck? 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


HE Founding Fathers have been 

under a long shadow for more than 
45 years. It is a shadow that first was 
cast by Charles A. Beard in An Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution. 
Beard—in a work which he modestly 
described as “fragmentary” and “arid” 
—tossed a block-buster into historical 
circles. Shells are still exploding and it 
now seems that Beard’s powers were 
nuclear, for the “fallout” is continuing, 
with no agreement as to whether a 
“clean” or “dirty” bomb was exploded. 

Beard’s attack was launched in 1913 
on a progressive wave. He hit hard at 
widely-held ideas that the Constitution- 
al Convention was an “assembly of 
demigods”; that the Constitution was 
‘the product of an abstraction known 
as ‘the whole people’”; that the con- 
test over ratification was waged be- 
tween the intelligent and the good on 
the one hand and the ignorant and the 
vicious on the other. 


Economic Interests 


Beard felt that there had been a 
tendency on the part of historians to 
view the economic element as a deter- 
minant in history “with scant courtesy 
and to dismiss it with a sharpness 
hordering on contempt.” He set about 
to correct this imbalance by probing 
the heartland of American politics—the 
Constitutional field. His inquiry caused 
him to conclude that there was a clash 
hetween two classes of property own- 
ers in the conflict which raged over 
the adoption of the Constitution. 

He became convinced that the Con- 
backed by merchants, 

and public creditors 


stitution was 


money lenders, 


Brown Brothers 


The Founding Fathers at the Federal Convention of 1787, in the paint- 
ing by Rossiter. Were they motivated by their property interests? 


who were “constantly urged to support 
the Constitution on the ground that 
their economic security depended upon 
the establishment of the new national 
government.” The opposition to this 
group of property owners he identified 
as agrarian interests who favored paper 
money as an easy way of paying off 
their debts. In short, he saw the con- 
flict over the Constitution as between 
“capital as opposed to land.” 

Beard saw two related groups as 
most active on behalf of the Consti- 
tution: (1) those who wanted the in- 
terest and principal paid on the public 
debt, and (2) those working for com- 
mercial regulations favorable to ship- 
ping, manufacturing, and western land 
speculation. He fixed his attention on 
the first group—holders of personalty— 
and narrowed this group to holders of 
public securities. 

On the track of personalty, Beard 
pored through hitherto unused records 
and found that public security interests 
were extensively represented in the 
Convention. “Of the 55 members who 
attended,” he wrote, “no less than 40 
appear on the records of the Treasury 
Department for sums varving from a 
few dollars up to more than one hun- 
dollars.”. He distorted 
a popularly-held conception of the 
Fathers of the Constitution when he 
reported: “The overwhelming majority 
of members, at least five-sixths, were 
immediately, directly, and personally 
interested in the outcome of their la- 
bors at Philadelphia, and were to a 
greater or less extent economic bene- 
ficiaries from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution.” 


dred thousand 


He drew similar conclusions about 
members of the state conventions who 
ratified the Constitution. “The state 
conventions,” he “do not 
seem to have been much more ‘disin- 
terested’ than the Philadelphia conven- 
tion; but in fact the leading champions 
of the new government appear to have 
been, for the most part, men of the 
same practical type, with actual eco- 
nomic advantages at stake.” Holders 
of personal property, Beard added, 
were linked with the professional classes 
and controlled the press “not only 
through ownership, but also through 
advertising and other patronage.” 

Although the fight for ratification of 
the Constitution was close in some states, 
Beard detected some inadvertent stack- 
ing, and observed: the disfran- 
chisement of the masses through prop- 
erty qualifications and ignorance and 
apathy contributed largely to the facil- 
ity which which the personalty-interest 
representatives carried the day. The 
latter were alert everywhere, for they 
knew, not as a matter of theory, but as 
a practical matter of dollars and cents, 
the value of the new Constitution.” 

He found fault, also, with the way 
in which delegates to the ratifying 
conventions were chosen: “No special 
popular elections were called to com 
plicate the problem of securing the 
right kind of a Convention. . . . Natu 
rally, the most strenuous and interested 
advocates of change came forward as 
candidates.” Beard admitted that the 
numbers who voted in the election of 
delegates to the ratifying conventions 
were “rough guesses.” But it appeared 


surmised, 


to him “nevertheless, that the Consti- 
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tiution was not ‘an expression of the 
clear and deliberate will of the whole 
people,’ nor of a majority of the adult 
males, nor at the outside of one-fifth 
of them.” 


The ‘Economic’ Constitution 


Beard viewed the Constitution as an 
economic document and buttressed his 
position by quoting at length from the 
famous tenth number of The Federalist, 
by Madison. In it, the “Father of the 
Constitution” held that factions in so- 
ciety were based on the unequal divi- 
sion of property and that neither 
moral nor religious motives were strong 
enough to curb factions, for “those who 
hold property and those who are with- 
out property have ever formed distinct 
interests in society.” 

Beard saw as powers in the hands 
of personal property interests who fash 
ioned the Constitution, provisions for 
taxation, war, control of foreign and 
interstate commerce, disposition of west- 
ern lands, and prohibitions on emission 
of paper money and impairment of 
contract obligations. The Constitution, 
he concluded, “was an economic docu- 
ment drawn with superb skill by men 
whose property interests were imme- 
diately at stake; and as such it appealed 
directly and unerringly to identical in- 
terests in the country at — 


In summary, Beard concluded that 
the movement for the Constitution was 
originated and carried through by per- 
sonalty interests; that the Constitution 
was ratified by a small minority of the 
people; and that the Constitution was 
“essentially an economic document.” 


The Counter-Attack 


Beard’s shelling of Constitutional 
foundations did not at once desiccate 
the traditional view of the Founding 
Fathers. Former President Taft, for ex- 
ample, pressed heavily on Beard when 
he denounced his work as a “muck- 
raking investigation” designed to estab- 
lish the reactionary nature of the Con- 
stitution. 

Edward S. Corwin, an authority on 
the Constitution in his own right, quiet- 
ly pulled the rug out from under a 
main pillar of Beard’s thesis. For yeais, 
however, few noticed that the rug 
was gone. Corwin, in the History Teach- 
ers Magazine (February, 1914), point- 
ed out that “Beard’s whole argument 
rests upon a totally unallowable as- 
sumption.” He had assumed that the 
members of the Convention who owned 
public securities in 1791 owned them 
in 1787. This assumption had been 
justified on the ground that it would 
be unfair to assuine that Convention 
members would become speculators in 
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DID HE SAY, “NEXT MONTH FOR THE 
WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM?” 
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public securities after the Constitution 
was adopted. Corwin held this reason- 
ing to be “the most unmitigated rot,” 
for he could not see why former Con- 
vention members should not invest in 
public securities in the years following, 
“when they saw these rising in value 
and becoming safe sources of income.” 

Taking Beard’s own evidence, Cor- 
win showed that only a few of the 
Convention members held public se- 
curities at the time of the Convention 
and that the biggest holder, Elbridge 
Gerry, was “so little influenced by this 
consideration that he refused to sign 
the Constitution and opposed its adop- 
tion.” 

Beard’s misuse of Treasury records 
was returned to again, recently, by 
Robert E. Brown, professor of history 
at Michigan State, in Charles Beard and 
the Constitution, a shattering counter- 
attack against positions long held by 
Beard’s followers. 

Brown believes that Beard’s empha- 
sis on personalty holdings of the Found- 
ing Fathers was misplaced. He shows 
that the great majority of Founding 
Fathers were real property holders and 
cites Washington, a key figure at the 
Convention, as having wealth “over- 
whelmingly on the side of realty.” 
Brown states further that realty and 
not personalty was the predominant 
economic interest in the country. Beard 
erred again in thinking of farmers as 
debtors and, therefore, opposed to the 
Constitution, says Brown, whose own 
study of Massachusetts showed that 
farmers owed money, but most 
did not. He contends that Beard ig- 
nored farmers in the Constitution’s 
adoption, yet the agricultural states 
adopted the Constitution most quickly 
and by the largest margins. 

Brown feels that Beard would have 
been on firmer ground if he had proved 
that the Convention delegates repre- 
sented property in general and were 
interested in a government which would 
protect property. Brown grants that 
“there were economic divisions in so- 
ciety in 1787, but they were not the 
divisions between personalty on the one 
hand and debtors and realty on the 
other hand that Beard emphasized.” 
However, he takes Beard off the Marx- 
ist hook—on which Corwin had pegged 
him three decades earlier—by noting 
that Beard’s distinction between classes 
was not between those with property 
and those without. 


some 


A ‘Political’ Document 

Henry Steele Commager, writing in 
American Heritage (December 1958), 
charges that Beard’s emphasis on the 
economic motivation of the Founding 
Fathers “suggested that all earlier ideal- 
isms and patriotisms—even the idealism 
and patriotism of the framers” was 





“flawed by selfishness and hypocrisy.” 
Commager thinks that if the Founding 
Fathers were bent on protecting prop- 
erty against popular majorities, they 
did a bad job because they failed to 
place limits on the tax power or pro- 
hibitions on the Federal Government 
against “the abuse of the money pow- 
er.” He notes, also, that the Constitu- 
tion does not specify any property 
qualifications for voting. 

Commager claims: “The Constitution 
was not essentially an economic docu- 
ment. lt was and is essentially a poli- 
tical document.” In placing certain 
restrictions on the states, such as the 
paper money clause, the Founding 
Fathers were simply addressing them- 
selves to the fundamental problem of 
distributing powers among governments, 
he maintains. Further, he says, the 
Founding Fathers were obligated to 
find means of enforcing the terms of 
distribution, Commager concludes: “The 
idea that property considerations were 
paramount in the minds of those as- 
sembled in Philadelphia is mislead- 
ing and unsound and is borne out by 
neither the evidence of the debates 
in the Convention nor by the Consti- 
tution itself.” 

Brown does not go quite as far as 
Commager in disassociating the Fathers 
from economic motivation. He explains 
that there were motives other than 
economic, including disinterested patri- 
otism, but that economic factors were 
important. “Since most of the people 
were middle-class and had private prop- 
erty, practically everybody was inter- 
ested in the protection of property.” 
It was natural for the framers to regard 
the protection of property as important, 
says Brown, “but they also recognized 
that personal rights were equally im- 
portant.” 

Brown also takes exception to Beard’s 
views on the lack of popular support 
for the Constitution, ‘stemming from 
the way delegates were chosen for the 
Constitutional convention. He reminds 
us that the method used for selecting 
such delegates was the same method 
used to choose representatives to the 
Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation. Election of delegates by 
state legislators, Brown continues, was 
the practice in choosing delegates to 
the Albany Congress, Stamp Act Con- 
gress, First Continental Congress, and 
Second Continental Congress. 

Beard may have been right in noting 
that only a minority of people voted 
for the delegates to the ratifying con- 
ventions, but Brown suggests that if 
three-fourths of the adult males did 
not vote, it was indifference, not dis- 
franchisement. He believes that most 
men of those days owned real estate 
and were voters, and concludes: “The 
Constitution was adopted in a society 


which was fundamentally democratic 
and not undemocratic, and it was adopt- 
ed by a people who were primarily 
middle-class property owners, especially 
farmers who owned realty, not just by 
owners of personalty.” 


A Middle Ground? 


In defense of his interpretation, Beard 
denied that his research into the finan- | 
cial stake of the Founding re 





was “to show that the Constitution was 
made for the personal benefit of the | 
members of the Convention. Far from | 
it. . . . The only point here considered | 
is: Did they represent distinct groups 
whose economic interests they under- 
stood . . . or were they working merely 
under the guidance of abstract prin- 
ciples of political science?” He remind- | 
ed critics that his was an (not the), | 
interpretation of the Constitution. | 

It could be that Beard, not yet 40 | 
in 1913, had greater thrust than he | 
realized, He did, after all, state in his | 
preface that he was too busy to give | 
his survey the time it deserved, He 
merely wished to encourage “a few 
of this generation of historical scholars | 

. to turn away from barren ‘political’ 
history. .. .” But by the time the pub- | 
lic emerged from shelters, Beard’s in- 
road into the Constitution had been 
established as “the new orthodoxy.” | 
Those who took exception to it, as 
Commager puts it, “were stamped as 
professional patriots — perhaps _ secret | 
Sons or Daughters of the Revolution— 
or naive academicians who had _ never | 
learned the facts of economic life.” 

Even today, many college texts are | 
partial to Beard’s views on the origins 
of the Constitution. It will take time | 
for writers to catch up with more | 
recent thinking about Beard’s inter- 
pretation. But before we adjudge the | 
Beard thesis radioactive and bury it in | 
cement at the bottom of the ocean, it | 
might be wise to reflect on the counsel | 
of Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., who did not 
run for shelter when the Beard “fall- 
out” was heaviest. He said of the Beard | 
book, in 1922, “No discriminating read- 
er need feel that such a presentation 
carries with it the imputation of ignoble 
or unworthy motives to the Fathers 
of the Constitution; rather it forms an 
illuminating commentary on the fact 
that intelligent self-interest, whether 
conscious or instinctive, is one of the 
motive forces of human progress.” 

In retrospect, the Beard book has 
become history itself. The opinions 
Beard set forth, based on incomplete | 
data, remain lively enough to generate 
reactions almost a_ half-century after 
they were first advanced. So we have 
not been handling a dead duck. Rather, 
we have observed a live pigeon—carry- 
ing a message which should not be 
swallowed whole. 
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TOUR 
ROUND-THE-WO 
in 10 days! 


...with a 
Percival Happy Throng! 
A sensible $3299 
includes all expenses 
The words “Around the World” bring a light 


| to the eye of even the most seasoned traveler. 


After all, it is the ultimate vacation experi- 
ence! And what fun it is when there's com- 
pany along...new-found friends to share 
the thrills. 

For what is really a moderate price you 
can join 20 to 30 interesting fellow-passen- 
gers in Los Angeles, and be off to see the 
world’s wonders. Along the way, your fast 
Pan American and Scandinavian Airlines 
planes will set you down, first, in Hawaii, 
then Japan and on to Hong Kong and the 
Philippines. Next, through Bali to Bangkok 
and Rangoon. A few days in India, and off 
again to Egypt, Turkey, the Holy Land, 
Greece, Rome and finally, home. There's an 
alternative route, too, from India to Russia 
and Scandinavia. Sound wonderful? It is. 
And more so because Percival takes care of 
every travel detail. Baggage, hotels, every- 
thing. Your personal “Globetrotter” escort 


does it all. 
FREE TOUR BOOKLETS 

If you are even contemplating a holiday 
abroad, Harold Percival’s personal tour 
booklets will be of enormous help in decid- 
ing. They give dates when groups are de- 
parting, 18 different tours, 22 to 70 days, 
priced $780 to $3299. Tell your Travel 
Agent you want Percival Tours literature 
or send this coupon today! 


PERCIVAL TOURS Dept. ST, O-2 
183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
712 S. Curson Avenue, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 
A Percival “Happy Throng” sounds like the 
ee way to travel! Please send me your 
klet describing the Percival Tour Around 
the World...also booklets on the many ex- 
citing tours to Europe, Around the Pacific, 
Around the Middle est, 
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Elementary Science Films 


By VERA FALCONER 


ROM dinosaurs to satellites, pick any 

topic for your elementary science 
class, and very likely you will find a 
film concerned with it. For there are 
probably more films available in this 
subject-grade area than in any other 

Thus finding a film for a particular 
topic will present no problem, but se- 
lecting the right one for your class will 
take a little more thought. There is the 
problem of grade level suitability, for 
example. Don't take it for granted that 
the grade levels indicated in catalogs 
or listings are absolutely accurate in re 
lation to your own needs. This is espe- 
cially important with science films, be 
cause our children have acquired a 
background of science far beyond that 
of earlier generations at their age 


Some of the Newest 


Circulation—Why and How (10 mins., 
color, Churchill-Wexler) is one of the 
most amazingly versatile films I've seen 
This film tells of body cell needs—food, 
oxygen, rest, exercise, waste product 
disposal. Animation explains how the 
cells are served by the circulatory sys- 
tem and how the heart operates. Al- 
though listed for junior and senior high 
| would have no compunctions in using 
this film at much lower levels, too 

The same producer gives us The 
World of Molecules (11 mins., color o1 
B&W) which is a meaningful introduc 
tion to the molecular theory of matter 
It is listed for middle grades but could 
be profitably enjoyed at upper levels 
also. 

From Association Films, 
informational and colorful film on time- 
keeping through the ages, from sun 
dials and water clocks to spring-driven 
timepieces and, most recently, electric 
watches. The film, The Ages of Time 
(18 mins., color), is being offered free 
of charge to interested groups by Ham- 
ilton Watch Company through Associa- 
tion Films. 

Two new films from Moody are 
worth your consideration. The Wonder 
of Grasshoppers (12 mins., color o 
B&W) contains some fascinating close- 
ups and unusually good photography 
It explains many interesting facts about 
this insect—appearance, structure, why 
he can jump so far, habitat, foods, and 
the process of reproduction from egg- 
laying to adult hopper. 

The Wonder of Reproduction (12 
mins., color or B&W, Moody) deals 


comes an 


vith reproduction of the Siamese fight- 
ing fish and the Egyptian mouth breed- 
er, Again, the photography—with many 
intriguing ¢ lose-ups—is superb 

Three films come from Film 
(Associates. Prove It with a Magnifying 
Glass (10 mins., color or B&W) is great 
fun. A small boy with a new magnify- 
ing glass wanders around the yard look- 
ing at things while the narrator explains 
how this simple instrument helps him 
both prove scientific facts he has heard 
ibout and learn new things for himself 
Classed as “primary, middle elementa- 
ry, this film can be used enjoyably and 
purposefully in higher grades, too 

What's Inside the Earth (13 mins 
color or B&W, FA) has its moments 
The opening sequence shows man-made 
holes—from dug with a 
shovel to oil wells and indicates what 
man learned about the earth from each 
The next one, on volcanoes, is a thriller 
vith some startling footage on eruption 
and lava flow, and terse, clear narra 
The last part, on regions of the 
crust, mantle, 


new 


one simple 


tion 
describing and 
core), is much more elementary. The 
end of the film tells us that much re 
mains to be learned about the earth 
Coronet has released four new films 
in this area. Beyond Our Solar System 
B&W) is a straightforward, 
some of the 


earth 


ll mins., 

factual presentation of 
basic knowledge man has about the 
universe. Well-known constellations are 
located, stars and their differences are 
discussed at considerable length, and 
facts are given about nebulae, star clus 
ters, and galaxies. This is for grades 
four and up. 

Reptiles and Their Characteristics (11 
mins., color or B&W, Coronet) is a 
splendid teaching tool from which your 
pupils will learn much about this group 
of animals. The brief introduction dis- 
cusses vertebrates and the five groups 
of reptiles. Useful for many grade 
levels. 

Partnerships Among Plants and Ani- 
mals (11 mins., color or B&W, Coronet) 
gives examples of true partnerships in 
nature: animal-animal, as ant and 
aphid; plant-plant, as in lichen; animal- 
plant, as with bee and flower. Film is 
useful for grades four and up. 

Boats: Buoyancy, Stability and Pro- 
pulsion (13 mins., color or B&W, Coro- 
net) covers a lot of ground in three 
separate sequences. The demonstration 
on Archimedes’ principle is well done. 


The sensible Elizabethan carried a pocket 
sun dial with which to set his inac- 
curate watch, as shown here from 
Association Films’ The Ages of Time. 


The section on stability uses a fine sim- 
ple diagram to explain effects of center 
of gravity and center of buoyancy on 
stability. The last sequence, propulsion, 
does little more than list methods, from 
paddle to atomic energy. 


Older Films 


Just because a film has been available 
for some time, it shouldn’t be ignored. 
Many of these older films are as good 
as (and some even better than) the 
brand-new ones. All the sources men- 
tioned above have other excellent sci- 
ence subjects. 

Recently, under the impetus of the 
National Defense Education Act, a 
number of film companies have pre- 
pared special listings of their science 
films in addition to complete catalogs. 
E.B.F. has one which is sensibly organ- 
ized for ease in use and covers a wide 
selection of excellent films in this area. 

The National Board of Canada has 
two leaflet listings. United World Films 
lists a number of useful films in their 
general educational catalog. They also 
are about to release seven new science 
films. 

Bailey Films also has a nice offering 
of films in this subject-grade area. An- 
other excellent source is McGraw-Hill. 


Sources 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 de Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif.; Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 
801 North Seward St., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif.; Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill.; EBF—En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; Film Associates 
of California, 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25, Calif.; Moody Institute 
of Science, Educational Film Division, 
11428 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 
25, Calif.; National Film Board of Canada, 
680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 
United World Films, Educational Division, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y.; and 
Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 





Teleguide, 


CONQUEST 


HE development of heart cells in the 

chick embryo is the subject of an 
exciting Conquest science program, 
“Life Before Birth,” which will be pre- 
sented on Sunday, January 10, 5:00- 
5:30 p.m., EST, CBS-TV. (Check local 
listings in your area.) 

Dr. James D. Ebert and his asso- 
ciates in the Department of Embryology 
at the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton will take viewers to the laboratories 
where investigations touching on the 
basic nature of life are being carried 
on. For many years, experimental em- 
bryologists have been seeking answers 
to two fundamental questions: 

1. What substances cause the rapidly 
developing cells of an embryo to come 
together to form particular parts or or- 
gans (cell differentiation) ? 

2. What makes cells move from one 
part of a cell to another in the tissue 
and organ-forming processes (cell mi- 
gration) P 

Though there are as yet no complete 
answers to these questions, this telecast 
will reveal the amazing techniques uti- 
lized by modern experimental embryolo- 
gists in their efforts to understand com- 
plex processes in the living embryo. 

The Conquest series of half-hour sci- 
ence programs is prepared with the 
advice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Emphasis 
is always on current research in fields 
of general interest. This telecast is spon- 
sored by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

Teachers will find it helpful to review 
certain fundamental facts: the single 
fertilized egg cell divides to form two 
identical cells. As each cell keeps divid- 
ing we find thousands, then millions, 
of cells in the developing embryo. Soon, 
cells begin to group themselves to form 
tissues such as muscle, nerve, blood, etc. 

1. Where is the embryo in the ferti- 
lized hen’s egg? Describe its appearance. 
What is the function of the egg white? 


Dr. James D. Ebert shows Charles Collingwood pieces of embryonic disk 
grown in tissue culture dish. Scene is Carnegie Institution laboratory. 


The yoke of the egg? When and where 
is the egg shell formed? How long does 
it take the fertilized hen’s egg to devel- 
op into a chick? 

2. What is meant by the statement 
that the cells of the embryo start off as 
exact replicas of each other? What dif- 
ferent tissues do these cells form as the 
embryo develops? Do you think that 
the movement of these cells to form 
particular tissues is of a random or di- 
rected nature? 

3. Define these terms: embryo, cell, 
tissue, organ, fertilized egg, random 
movements, cell differentiation, cell mi- 
gration. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

An effective way of summing up the 
entire telecast is to discuss it under 
these headings: 

1. The shaping of the embryonic 
body: Which organ is the first to appear 
in the chick embryo? Which is the first 
to operate? The time-lapse motion pic- 
ture shows the primitive streak begin- 
ning to form in the first 21 hours of 
development. Where did the cells that 
formed the streak come from? From 
which layer of cells does the heart de- 
velop? Pieces were cut from the edge 
of the embryonic disk and grown in 
tissue culture dishes. What did these 
fragments grow into? Do these experi- 
ments prove that cells are constantly 
shifting in position as the embryo de- 
velops? Explain. 

2. Microsurgery: What happened 
when a surgical incision prevented two 
heart-forming areas from joining? What 
does this reveal about specialization in 
embryonic cells? Does this disprove the 
older idea that cells become heart cells 
only after they reach the area where the 
heart will form? Explain. 

3. Chemosurgery: What two proteins 
must be present before muscle will 
contract? Are these special proteins 
found in the embryo from the very 
beginning? Explain. When does heart 
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myosin appear in those cells which will 
become heart cells? How do embryolo 
gists test for these proteins? 

4. An over-all view: Every cell seems 
to possess a built-in code which controls 
its development. Which of the experi- 
ments emphasized the truth of | this 
statement? Do embryologists fully un- 
derstand how the code is built into the 
molecular structure of cells? Explain. 
What do these investigators hope to do, 
once they learn how the code is put 
together? What light do these experi 
ments throw on the age-old question, 
“What is life?” Do you think that the 
molecules in living things are like mole- 
cules in inanimate objects? Explain. 
Why are studies like those you have just 
seen of such great importance to ge- 
netics, biochemistry and embryology? 


SUGGESTED REPORTS 

1. The Story of the Chick Embryo. 

2. Pioneers in Science of Embry- 
ology. 

3. Careers in Embryology and Bio- 
chemistry. —Harry Soorin 


f 


Here is embryo of double-hearted chick 
after 1% days (37 hours) of incubation. 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


ATA 
COST AS LOW 


as 5 te FA: 
RATEOMETER “Gales 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


tW’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 


IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- | 


vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service 


STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes 


EASY ON BUDGET* .. . Actual classroom experi- 


ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as | 


low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’ 
... “best of its **... “‘more convenient”’ 
‘so quiet’. . . “flexible and adaptable” . “rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”"" 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 © 10 of more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
nd orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 

Dept. SO1 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago § 

Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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through 


EUROPE 


From cosmopolitan capitals to off- 
the-beaten-track villages and 
countryside, see all of Europe as 
you travel car-free and carefree 
on a luxurious Linjebuss motor 
coach. With a snack bar, lavatory, 
and English speaking hostess guide, 
your deluxe coach is a hotel on 
wheels as you explore the Con- 
tinent during the daylight hours. 
Overnight stops at select hotels. 
Your choice of 6 to 30 day all- 
expense tours throughout Europe. 
For free folder see your Travel 
Agent or write: 


LinJEBUssS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. U, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


LINJE / BUSS 


INTERNATION ~| (im 





| “You'll 





System of Trans-European Bus Lines 





Travel Tips Clb 


ALL arrived this year in a glory of 

sunny October days, harvest moons, 
and crisp mornings. Not many such 
days had passed before I had a reserva- 
tion for an October weekend in the 
country—at Oldenoak Lodge in Pine 
Bush, N. Y. 

Oldenoak is a 325-acre farm resort in 
the Shawangunk Mountain foothills. 
Owner-manager Elio Di Domenico met 
the bus which brought three other guests 
and me as far as Walden, N. Y., on 
Friday evening, and drove us on to the 
farm. We had hardly been in our rooms 
long enough to unpack when enticing 
aromas drew us to the kitchen. Elio was 
spicy pasta e fagioli for 





preparing 
dinner. 
During dinner, Elio told us he had 
been operating Oldenoak as a farm re 
sort for only two years. “I have some 
fine saddle horses,” he said, “and have 


| already cut miles of trails through the 


woods. I want Oldenoak to build its 
reputation on being a good place to 
ride.” 

This conversation led to enthusiastic 
plans for a trail ride after an “early” 
Saturday breakfast. Next morning, how- 
ever, we all burrowed under the covers 
while a rooster sounded his call. But it 
was not that easy to ignore Elio’s official 
summons a few hours later. Promptly at 
9 a.m., he routed us with a John Philip 
Sousa march—over the p.a. system. 

Breakfast was platters of fresh eggs, 
crisp bacon, hot bread, homemade but- 
ter, and two pots of steaming coffee. 
Despite the excellent food, though. no 
one lingered at the table. Distant moun- 
tains were scarlet and gold against a 
blue sky, the fields sparkled under a 
light dew. 

We rode for hours through woods 
sometimes thick and damp or suddenly 
bright with sunshine. We forded racing 
streams and crossed fields where our 
approach set in flight a covey of quail. 
Once out of the woods, we gave the 
horses their heads for a run to the barn. 
My mount, Boy, responded with a com- 
fertable trot. Then he gathered speed 
and broke into a full gallop. He raced 


across the field, hoofs churning up 


| chunks of soft turf—with me bouncing 


up and down in the saddle, clinging for 
dear life to the saddle hora. 

Elio was waiting for me in the barn- 
yard. “Go back and try again,” he said. 
never learn to ride except 
through practice.” 

So I coaxed Boy away from the barn 
and back across the field. He turned at 
the edge of the woods and began the 
race for home. Elio was right. This time 
I bounced less and sat more. But it was 


still a great temptation not to just grab 
the pommel and hang on. 

That night, we managed to do justice 
to Elio’s Saturday dinner platters heaped 
with egg plant parmigiana, tangy Italian 
sausage, and bowls of green salad. 

It took several minutes of lively 
after-dinner discussion to settle on en- 
tertainment for the evening. We went 
square dancing. 

Sunday morning we awoke to a light 
rain and thick mists shrouding the 
mountains but the rain stopped in time 
for one last ride. The woods seemed 
unnaturally quiet as our horses picked 
their way carefully along muddy trails. 
Post-ride discussions that day were 
held by the wood-burning stove in the 
kitchen while soggy shoes dried and 
cold hands and feet were warmed. 

My first farm vacation ended Sunday 
evening with dinner of thick wedges of 
homemade pizza, And talk that night of 
early morning hunting parties in late 
fall; winter skiing and ice skating; sum- 
mer swims, and hikes, whetted my en- 
thusiasm for a return visit. 

If you'd like to plan your own farm 
holiday, write for the Directory of Farm 
Vacations and Holidays, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. (50 cents). It lists 
251 farms, from Canada to Wyoming, 
as hospitable as Oldenoak. 

—Betty CONNOLLY 











YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 





with NOBLE’S 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 
One of America’s most widely used 
handwriting systems. Teaches your 
pupils not only how to write but 
how to use handwriting. 


Book 1—Workbook Double Size . . . $.53 
Book 2—Workbook Double Size ... .53 


Handwriting for Everyday Use 
Book 3.... $38 | Book 6... . $.28 
Sees 6. ise fet F..6s 
Seek Be Gok 6... 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY .. . $2.50 


A teacher completing the exercises in this 
text satisfactorily may apply for a Certificate 
of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
HANDWRITING DEMONS 
By Prof. T. Ernest Newland 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 
The modern way to mark pupils’ 
popers with rubber stamps. 
Write for Free descriptive Catalog ST 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 














Teleguide, 


DESTINY 
WEST 


HAT exploration of space is to 

the adventuresome American to- 
day, exploration of the western part 
of our country was to the enterprising 
American just one hundred years ago. 
Just as today, space seems to many 
Americans inevitably the next frontier, 
in the 1840's the extension of our west- 
ern border to the Pacific seemed Amer- 
ica’s “manifest destiny.” One active 
prophet of this doctrine was John 
Charles Frémont, explorer, politician, 
and soldier. On Sunday, January 24, 
(NBC-TV, 8:00 p.m.), the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States presents, on its Our American 
Heritage series, a drama on Frémont 
called “Destiny West,” written by Hor- 
ton Foote. 

Frémont made three major expedi- 
tions into the West, exploring the trans- 
Missouri plains, the Rocky Mountains, 
and large parts of California. A color- 
ful figure, a man with great energy and 
a restless curiosity, Frémont caught the 
public fancy as a romantic image. His 
exploits in the Mexican War, his parti- 
cipation in the beginnings of the short- 
lived “Bear Flag” republic of California, 
his palatial St. Louis headquarters dur- 
ing the Civil War, did little to offset 
the popular image of the dashing 
romantic hero. Yet Frémont’s notes on 
his western expeditions, edited by his 
talented wife, Jessie, (daughter of Sen- 
ator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri), 
contain valuable scientific information 
about the flora and fauna, the weather, 
and the natives of the West. These are 
most remembered. 

Produced in cooperation with Ameri- 
can Heritage magazine, the Our Ameri- 
can Heritage series offers bibliographies 
for the use of teachers and students. 
Copies are available from: Equitable 
Life, American Heritage TV, 393 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 

Allan Nevins, De Witt Clinton Pro- 
fessor of History at Columbia Univ. 
and chairman of the advisors of Amer- 
ican Heritage magazine, has given his 
scholarly assistance to Horton Foote 
in the preparation of “Destiny West.” 
Dr. Nevins has also edited Frémont’s 
reports, Narratives of Exploration and 
Adventure, published by Longmans, 
Green and Co. Students may find his 


Today's adventurer is an astronaut. 
Yesterday's was a Western pioneer 
and explorer, such as John C. Fremont. 


introduction more readily available as 
it appears in article form, “A Record 
Filled with Sunlight,” American Heri- 
tage, Vol. VII, No. 4 (June 1956). 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Why was it necessary for men to 
explore the western part of America 
in the first half of the 19th century? 
What could such expeditions learn of 
interest to scientists? To government 
officials? To businessmen in the East? 
To politicians? 

2. Who were Lewis and Clark? What 
political event in 1803 made _ their 
services valuable to the United States 
government? Why did Lewis and Clark 
make a good team of explorers? Trace 
the route of their expedition on a 
map of the Far West. What was the 
purpose of their trip? What were the 
results? What kind of knowledge did 
their search yield? 

3. Identify Zebulon N. Pike and 
Stephen H. Long. What were their 


general impressions of the West? 

4. Where did John Charles Frémont 
explore? Was he the first to examine 
the Oregon Country, the Salt Lake 
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region, and California? What was the 
value of Frémont’s travels? 

5. Frémont travelled for a time with 
the French explorer, J. N. Nicollet, 
apprenticing under him as a scientific 
reporter. Did Nicollet’s skill at exact 
observation and his thorough knowl- 
edge of scientific instruments influence 
Frémont’s later independent work? 

6. What was the doctrine of “mani- 
fest destiny”? What influence had this 
idea on Senator Thomas Hart Benton, 
Frémont’s father-in-law? Did Benton’s 
ideas influence Frémont? How was the 
idea of “manifest destiny” abused? 

7. Give all the reasons you can why 
westward expansion was so popular 
in the 19th century 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Consult at least two history books 
on Frémont. What different images did 
you find of Frémont in the histories 
and on “Destiny West”? Why is Fré- 
mont as a soldier and a politician open 
to such varying interpretations? 

2. What was the “Bear Flag” revolu- 
tion? What was Frémont’s part in it? 

3. What was Frémont’s military rec- 
ord in the Mexican War? The Civil War? 
In what type of battle is the individu- 
alistic type of soldier such as Frémont 
valuable? When is he dangerous? 

4. What kind of leader was Frémont? 
What was his Missouri Proclamation of 
1861? Why did Lincoln rescind the 
proclamation and rebuke Frémont? 

5. Frémont entered national politics 
briefly when he ran on the Republican 
ticket against James Buchanan, the 
Democrat, in 1856. The Republicans 
at this time were a miscellaneous group 
of Free-soilers, “conscience” Whigs, dis- 
gruntled Know-Nothings, and other 
special interests. What was the one 
principle unifying this group? 

6. History labels James Buchanan, 
Frémont’s opponent on the Democratic 
ticket in 1856, “colorless,” “weak,” “non- 
descript” as a leader. Why was he 
elected? Do you think Frémont would 
have made a better President? 

7. How did the nature of the interest 
in the West change from the time of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition to the 
development of the railroads? 

8. In what ways has the U. S. Gov- 
ernment been instrumental in further- 
ing scientific research and develop- 
ment in the past? Today? 

9, Prepare a “Face the Nation” panel. 
Assign students to grill Frémont (an- 
other student) on the value of his 
expeditions, the legality of his part 
in the Bear Flag revolution, his rebuke 
from Lincoln over his Missouri Proc- 
lamation, and his “100 glorious days” 
of inactivity in St. Louis during the 
Civil War. —Mary E. Hazarp 





New Materials 








GUIDES TO A-V MATERIALS 
rhe latest editions of Educators Prog 
ress Service Guides again offer teachers 
annotated listings of free classroom ma- 
terials available for loan or, in some 
cases, permanently. Titles are: Free 
Filmstrips, $6, 743 titles; Free Films, 
$7, 4,223 titles; Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions, $5.75, 511 titles; 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials, $6.50, 504 
sources. Order from Educators Progress 
Service, Box 497, Randolph, Wis 


SPELLING YOUR WAY TO SU‘ 
CESS, by Joseph Mersand—This 173 
page book is based on the premise that 
no one can afford to remain a poor 
speller. Basic rules of spelling are clear 
ly stated and numerous exercises and 
examples are included. Some chapte1 
titles are: The Hyphen, Farewell to the 
Final E, Use of the Apostrophe, How 
to Distinguish Between Homonyms, List 
of Words Most Frequently Misspelled 
Available from Barron’s Educational 








FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 


Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Mini space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 











Many Models. Send for New Catalog 


Now LAG PRODUCTS 


CORP. 
250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


Series, 343 Great Neck Rd., Great 
Neck, N. Y. (Paper bound, 98 cents; 
cloth bound, $1.79). 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK KIT 
Materials are now available to class- 
room teachers for use in promoting 
1960 National Library Week, April 3-9. 
Included are a 17” x 22” poster, 8” x 
10” reduction of the poster suitable for 
mounting, 50 bookmarks, and a 9%” x 
36” streamer—all keyed to the 1960 
slogan, “Open Wonderful New Worlds 
—Wake Up and Read”—plus the book- 
let, “Activities for Youth in School and 
in the Community.” Send $1 to School 
Kit, National Library Week, 24 W. 40th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Books 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT 
WORK, by Azile Wofford. (H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1959, 256 pp., $3.50.) 

The school librarian on the job and 
the student of library science will both 
find this to be a welcome addition to 
the literature of librarianship. Miss Wof- 
ford, in clear and concise style, succeeds 
in giving a wealth of information 
questions which arise in the work of the 
librarian. 

Beginning with a chapter on acquisi 
tion of material, the manual progresses 
through all routines and techniques 
which make a school library function 
properly. A section bindery 
which is seldom 
book of this type, is especially useful. 








on 


on proc- 


esses, included in a 


Figures illustrating each technique ex- 


plained serve to clarify the recommend 
ed procedures. 

Che appendix contains a bibliography 
of aids for the selection of various kinds 
of material, plus a list of manuals for 
teaching the use of the library. A glos 
sary of library terms provides excellent 
definitions. The usefulness of the book 
is increased by an index which enables 
the to find specific information 
quickly and easily. 

[he person without training who is 
ittempting to serve a library will find 
the book indispensable; the professional] 
school librarian will consult it from time 
to time for information; college classes 


use! 


in school librarianship will no doubt 
use it as a textbook. 
ANNA VIRGINIA LOCKE 
Asst. Prof. of Library Science 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 














Records res 
and lapes_ 4 


BAYANIHAN (One 12-inch LP, 
33 1/3 rpm, $4.98 less 20% educational 
discount, Monitor Recordings, 445 W. 
49th St., New York City). 
the music of the Bayanihan 

Dance Company which 
the Brussels Fair and 
Broadway. Dozens of cultures are rep- 
resented in this music: Chinese, Arabic, 
Malayan, Spanish, and American are 
most apparent. The rondalla (orchestra 
of stringed instruments) often sounds 
like a Russian balalaika orchestra, too! 
Contrasts are sharp, as between the 
lyrical Pandanngo sa Sambalilo (coutrt- 
ing dance) and the Bontoc War Dance 
or Bangibang Funeral Dance. Instru- 
shells, nose 





This 1S 
Philippine 


scored at on 


ments include coconut 
flutes, thumping bamboo poles, gongs, 
cymbals, and castanets. Jacket notes 
offer much information to integrate this 
album into a unit on the Philippines o1 


Southeast Asia. —T.C. 





Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 


NEW IDENTITY CAR EMBLEMS jem 


Emblem fits all cars—4” attractive rustproof. 
Your introduction on the road. Special em- 

1s for TEACHER, LIBRARIAN, PRO- * 
FESSION OF EDUCATION, MUSIC 


| TEACHER, Rush $1.98 ea. Money-back guar 
Y 


STADRI, S-6th Ave., Whitestone, N. 
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Curriculum, Certification 
Strengthened by Virginia 


By DAVIS Y. PASCHALL 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ITALLY significant improvements 

have been realized in the public 
school system of Virginia within recent 
months, 

These improvements, in brief, have 
included: standards brought up-to-date 
for senior and junior colleges, including 
community colleges and technical in- 
stitutes; teaching scholarship program 
expanded; State Department of Educa- 
tion reorganized to provide, for the first 
supervisory personnel mathe- 
matics, science, English, history and 
government, and foreign language; 
schoo] building regulations totally re- 
vised to encourage more flexibility, 
economy, and educational efficiency; 
and all teachers State-aid teaching 
positions placed at the appropriate step 
on a State Minimum Salary Schedule, 
allowing full credit for prior public 
school] teaching experience. 

Far-reaching changes in the high 
school curriculum and certification re- 
quirements for teachers, also recent im- 
provements, are particularly worthy of 
elaboration. 

The revised high school curriculum, 
which became effective in September, 
1959, makes the eighth grade a definite, 
organizational part of the five-year high 
school in Virginia. Qualified eighth- 
graders are encouraged to take Latin 
or a foreign language, algebra, and ad- 
vanced science, with unit credit for 
each course. This program enables 
students to complete more intensive 
work in later years of high school, with 
a view to advanced standing in college 
or better preparation for a vocation. 

Through intensified guidance, stu- 
dents select programs having properly 
sequenced courses that prepare for 
well-defined objectives. Such program 
selection is based on the belief that (1) 
a system which requires regimentation 
within inflexible curricular patterns is 
not desirable, but (2) unrestricted free- 
dom of choice in selection of courses is 
not educationally sound for youth of 
high school age. 

Twenty units—instead of the prior 16 

will be required for graduation. These 
include: English, five; mathematics, 
two; laboratory science, two; history 
and government, three; plus four from 
the student’s selected program. In addi- 
tion, four will be elective. The equiva- 
lent of two and a half years of health 


time, 


Davis Y. Paschall 


and physical education is required in 
excess of the 20 units. 

Effective July 1, 1960, revised stand- 
ards for the certification of Virginia 
teachers will reflect greater emphasis on 
excellence in scholarship and a broad, 
basic education as an essential part of 
their preparation. 

In addition to the sharp increase in 
semester-hour requirements in general 
education, substantial increases must be 


met to be endorsed to teach the follow- | 


ing basic subjects in high school: 


Present Semester New 


Hours Required Requirement | 


English 18 
Mathematics 12 18 
Biology 12 
Chemistry 12 
Physics 12 
General 

Science 18 
History and So- 

cial Science 24 
Foreign 

Language 18 


Specific content course requirements 
are also being required of those pre- 
paring to teach in the elementary 
school 


Current studies now under way deal 
with: the elementary school curriculum; 
improving school libraries; participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities; 
educational] television; establishment of 
junior colleges and technical institutes, 
as well as other related developments 
which are believed to hold promise foi 
further strengthening a quality program 
of education in Virginia. 
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18-63 Days 
25-67 Days 
CMCC 30-63 Days 
HOLY LAND %-% days 


14-72 Days 
10-44 Days 


Rancho Mirage, 
Dept. T, Calif. 








THE 
ST. LAWRENCE 


SEAWAY 

3 Color Filmstrips for Social Studies 
@ HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

OF THE SEAWAY 

@ SEAWAY TRAVEL 
@ THE SEAWAY POWER PROJECT 
SET OF 3 FILMSTRIPS......... $14.95 
7e JAM HANDY 7 


2821 East Grand Boulevard « Detroit 11, Michigan 








FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide chaice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., Suite 414, New York 20 


Ses rated pemphlets and brochures also ae 
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Sail Around the World this Summer. 


Leave New York June 30th aboard the superb 
S.S. America! Visit Paris, the Riviera, Cairo, Suez, 
Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, Saigon, Ma- 
nila, Hong Kong, Tokyo -plus overland tour of 
Japan—and Honolu 

More than 13,000 Ae miles routed by sea. 
Return’ San Francisco by air August 23rd 
Repeating last summer's unparalleled success, all 
land arrangements, hotels and sightseeing are 
included in the single rate of $1795 


Write George Conrad 
FOUR WINDS CRUISES 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE GR 5-5740 





COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thousands of 
dollars invested in Wall Street, but here’s 
one kind of coupon you can clip and 
profit by. That’s the coupons on Scho- 
lastic Teacher ads, including the “mas- 
ter coupon” for free materials, Adver- 
tising makes possible a strong editorial 
program. See “master coupon” on page 


22-T. 








22-T 


Have Your Class 


OVERLEARN 


Be sure that your teachings are remembered. 
Send for FREE’ booklet describing easy method 
of raising achievement tevels in your ciass. 
A favorite of teachers everywhere. Effective for 
all subjects, grades. Write Spin-a-Test, Dept. 
ST-11, Box 241, Hermosa Beach, Calif. Try this 
proven approach to retention of subject matter 


cur. OUT LETTERS ~ 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


per set: 2” capitals, 180 let & numbers 
per set; 1%" manuscript, 240 ers per set 
150-4" CAPITALS, $2 per set. Red, black, 
white, green, yellow & blue. Only one color & 
size per set. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 313 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 














NATIONWIDE CURRENT EVENTS 
AND ENGLISH CONTESTS 


@ VITALIZE your classes (grades 4 through 12) by 
entering your students in a nationwide competitive 
examination 

@ SEND TODAY for full details and FREE samples 
of previous examinations to Donald KR Honz 
Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 
Street. Superior, Wisconsin. 








BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A MEY I 


LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 
IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3. WY 


Prices from 50x 


Write for free catalog $1. 67 


PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Member National Assoc. of Teacher's Agencies 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Established 1898 
Offers discriminating and personal 
Service to teachers on all levels 
for positions in public and private 
schools and colleges. 


Suite 1250 LOngacre 3-6755 


EES Eighth Summer Tour to == 


EUROPE 


30 Days $ 845 
60 Days $1295 
incl. Russia, Scandinavia) 

Write for details 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 





Orange, California 





288 SUNRISE HIGHWAY 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary 
Salaries in Eastern States — New 


Member N.A.T.A. 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Teaching 
York State 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


and Administrative positions at Top 
and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Write for Registration Form 








FUE 
MATERIALS 


— 1. AUSTRALIAN NEWS & 
BUREAU, p. 21-T 
IMustrated pamphlets and brochures on films 

——2. BELL & HOWELL 
Booklet (See Sept. 23 Teacher, 
sert center of magazine) 

— 3. BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS, p. 5-T 
Planning literature 

——4. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, p. 2-T 
Canadian pamphlet, ‘‘Summer Courses 

——5. CHAPMAN COLLEGE, p. 22-T 
Details on summer tours to Europe 

——.6. CORONET FILMS, p. 6-T 
Information on film series, “World History: 
From Ancient Times through World War |! 

— 7. EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, p. 22-1 
Registration forms 

—..8. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI!, p. 22-T 
Details and examples of student exam 
9. FOUR WINDS CRUISES, p. 21-7 
Details on around the world summer cruise 

—..10. LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL, p. 18-T 
Folder on Linjebuss Tours 

11. MAUPINTOUR, p. 20-T 
Information on European and Russian tours 

_.12, MUTUAL AIDS, p. 22-T 
Samples of cut-out letters 

13. NATIONAL COAL, p. 7-T 
(a) List of aids b) career data 

14. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 20-T 

Catalogue 


INFORMATION 


4-page in- 


Please Print 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——26. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


N.Y.C. 


15. NOBLE AND NOBLE PUBLISHERS, p. 18-T 
Descriptive Catalogue 

16. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 3-T 
Booklet, “Adventure in Education 

17. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 15-T 

Booklet on Percival Tour Around the World 
18. PERFECTION FORM 
Complete catalogue of English 
Nov. 4 Teacher, p. 2-T 

19. PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, p. 22-T 
Registration forms 

20. RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

RCA Electronics Aids to Education catalogue 
(See Nov. 18 Teacher, p. 3-T) 

21. SITA, p. 21-T 
Folders on tours to 
Orient, c) Africa, (d) South Pacific, 
d e) Holy Land, (f) South America, 

g) Hawaii, (h) Mexico, (i) Stu 

dent Tours 

22. SPIN-A-TEST, p. 22-T 

Booklet on raising class achievement levels 
23. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING, p. 22-T 
Catalogue ST 

24. UNITED ARTISTS 

Educator's Kit for ‘Solomon and Sheba 
See Dec. 9 Teacher, p. 5-T) 
25. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Reprint of World Book ad (See Nov. 18 
issue, pp. 21-T—24-T) 


tests (See 


(a) Europe, — b 


p. 24-T 
Complete information on 1960 World Book 


_Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 





Address 





Zone State 





City 
This coupon valid for two months. 


Jan. 6, 1960 


| 


teachers and an elementary school prin- 
cipal, also suspended in 1955. But these 
three were ordered to face depart- 
mental trials on another charge—that 
they made false statements under oath. 
The board resorted to court action 
after Dr. James E. Allen Jr., State Edu- 
cation Commissioner, ruled in 1956 
that it had no right to force teachers to 
become informers. The Commissioner 
said “this type of inquisition has no 
place in the school system.” 

>Names in the news: Dr. Lyman Bry- 
son, moderator of the “Invitation to 
Learning” radio program for the past 
19 years, died Nov. 24 at 71. Dr. 
Bryson, who also served as moderator 
of TV’s “Lamp Unto My Feet,” was a 
professor of education at Columbia 
Univ. from 1934 until his retirement 
in 1953 . . . Harold Howe 2nd, princi- 
pal of Newton High School in Newton, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent 
of the Scarsdale, N.Y., schools. 





Acknowledgment 

The March 13, 1959 issue of Prac- 
tical English contained a special section 
entitled “How to Read Newspapers.” 
On page 5-N of this section appeared a 
statement: “Here are the ten news- 
papers which 213 U.S. newspaper pub- 
lishers voted on as being, in their 
opinion, the ten best dailies published 
in this country,” with the following list: 
1. New York Times. 2. St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 3. Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston). 4. Louisville Courier-Journal. 
5. Kansas City Star. 6. New York Herald 
Tribune. 7. Chicago Daily News. 
8. Washington Post. 9. Baltimore Sun. 
10. Milwaukee Journal. Similar state- 
ments have also appeared in Study 
Skills Workbook No. 1 and No. 2 

The poll of 213 newspaper publish- 
ers referred to was conducted in 1952 
by Edward L. Bernays, the well-known 
public relations counsel, and was first 
reported by Mr. Bernays in an address 
to the National ari age Promotion 
Association, at Louisville, Ky., May 13, 
1952. The survey was whe: eo by a 
questionnaire to all daily newspaper 
publishers in the U.S., asking them 
which newspapers, in their opinion, 
were the most superior, based on crite- 
ria of news coverage, integrity, and 
public service. The address received 
wide newspaper coverage at the time, 
was published in Editor and Publishe) 
for May 17, 1952, and was later dis- 
tributed by the National Newspapei 
Promotion Association. 

The editors of Scholastic Magazines 
deeply regret the unintentional injus- 
tice done to Mr. Bernays through our 
failure to give credit to the original 
source and sponsorship of this survey, 
and also the possible misleading of our 
readers in regard to its recency. 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


Drama 


Thurs., Jan. 7, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Spe- 
cial: “Mrs. Miniver.” Maureen O’Hara 
stars in the David Susskind production 
of the famous story of the indomitable 
English during World War II. 

Fri., Jan. 8, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Art 
Carney Show: “The Man in the Dog 
Suit,” adapted from Broadway play 
for television by Jaquelin Babbin and 
Audrey Gellen. A sophisticated comedy 
about a conservative banker who makes 
a habit of the dog suit he wears to a mas- 
querade party when he finds it releases 
his inhibitions and reveals the uncon- 
ventional personality beneath his usual 
banker’s grey. Carney stars as the bank- 
er in a play with witty dialogue and 
adult humor. Mature senior high stu- 
dents may enjoy what is basically seri- 
ous gibing at our suburban mores. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: “Third from the Sun,” adapted 
from a play by Richard Matheson for 
television by Rod Serling, starring 
Fritz Weaver and Joe Maross in a 
story of two families in a space ship 
trying to escape from life in a milita- 
ristic society. Jan. 15: Serling’s adapta- 
tion of Madeline Champion's story, “I 
Shot an Arrow into the Air.” 

Sun., Jan. 10, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Gener- 
al Electric Theatre: “R.S.V.P.”, star- 
ring Greer Garson. A Broadway star 
visits the girl she remembers as a 
mousy roommate for a week-end at 
her Bucks County home—only to find 
that the country mouse is glamorously 
citified and has an attractive husband. 
Jan. 17: “The Committeeman,” starring 
Lee J. Cobb as an immigrant whose 
dream of success during the Great 
Depression is appointment as a politi- 
cal committeeman. 

Wed., Jan. 13, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
United States Steel Hour: “Queen of 
the Orange Bowl,” starring Anne 
Francis, Johnny Carson, and Glenda 


Farrell. 

Sat. Jan. 16, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Call 
Me Back. The versatile Art Carney 
again, this time in a drama by Tony 
Webster, about an alcoholic who de- 
cides to reestablish connections with 
the family and friends who left him 
when his drinking made his friendship 
undesirable. 

Sun., Jan. 17, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sun- 
day Showcase: “One Loud Clear 
Voice,” Roger Hirson’s play about 

Du Pont Show 


power politics. 
9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 

of the Month: Sinclair Lewis's “Arrow- 
smith,” adapted for television by Phil 
Reisman, Jr., directed by Alex Segal, 
starring Farley Granger as Arrow- 
smith, the idealistic young doctor, and 
Oscar Homolka as Dr. Sondelius, his 
friend. Arrowsmith is a rough, un- 
sophisticated doctor who, after a series 
of quixotic conflicts with more polished 
members of his profession, decides to 
specialize in his beloved scientific re- 
search, 

Sun., Jan. 24, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American Heritage: “Destiny West.” 
(See Teleguide, page 19-T.) 


Music And Arts 


Sat., Jan. 9, 2:00 p.m. (CBS) Metropolitan 
Opera: Wagner's ‘ ‘Tristan and Isolde.” 
Jan. 16: “Pelleas and Melisande.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Mahler Festival, Part I. Jan. 16: 
Mahler Festival, Part II. 

Sun., Jan. 10, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sun- 
day Showcase: “Hedda Hopper’s Holly- 


Gordon and Sheila MacRae will be 
one of four husband-wife musical teams 
on Bell Telephone Hour’s “‘We Two” 
(NBC-TV) Jan. 15. Others: Marge and 
Gower Champion, Dorothy Collins and 
Raymond Scott, Mary Ford and Les Paul. 


wood.” Several stars cooperate in an 
anecdotal history of movie-making. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York area; 
check your local station for time and 
schedule.) Invitation to Learning: 
Series begins on the “Tragic Sense of 
Life.” Thomas Hardy’s “Jude the Ob- 
scure.” Jan. 17: Edgar Allan Poe's 
“Poems.” 

Thurs., Jan. 14, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Ford Show: Scenes from Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore,” with Ten- 
nessee Ernie Ford 

Fri., Jan. 15, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bell Telephone Hour: Musical variety. 

Fri., Jan. 22, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Pontiac 
Star Parade: “The Future Lies Ahead,” 
Comedy variety hour with Eddie Can- 
tor, Mort Sahl, and others. 


Public Affairs And History 


Wed., Jan. 6, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports!: “The Space Lag: Can De- 
mocracy Compete?” Howard K. Smith, 
narrator. 

Fri., Jan 8, 10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person 
to Person: Charles Collingwood visits 
Pierre Balmain, designer, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierre Galant (Olivia de Havil- 
land). Jan. 15: Gen. Lauris Norstadt. 
Jan. 22: Sir Anthony Eden and Sir 
Ralph Richardson. 

Sun., Jan. 10, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “The Week that 
Shook the World,” (Aug. 23, to Sept. 1, 
1939) from the day the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
was signed to the crossing of the 
Polish border by German armies, start- 
ing World War II. Tapes of the actual 
broadcasts on Sept. 1 by Murrow 
(London), Sevareid (Paris), and Shirer 


23-T 


(Berlin) recreate the spirit of the his- 
toric day. Jan. 17: “Japan's Changing 
Face,” an original study of how Japa- 
pa eg has changed from the dedi- 
oe worshipping Kamikaze 
ote "of rid War II to today’s jazz- 
oving, non- -religious, anti-royalist teen- 
ager. Even his American teen-age 
prototype may gain new self-under- 
standing from this skillfully-led dis- 
cussion of his Eastern counterpart. 
Sat., Jan. 23, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Wide ’60: “Castro’s Year of Power” 
(Premiere). First of a new series of 
studies of current problems, ranging 
from suburban living to the state of 
our armed forces. 


For Younger Viewers 


Mon., Jan. 4 (Educational television sta- 
tions: WGBH, Boston; WTTW, Chicago; 
KQED, San Francisco; KUHT, Houston; 
WENH, Durham, N.H.) What’s New? 
(Premiere). First of a five-week series 
of a programs designed for the 
7-12 year-old child, an age proup sadly 
abused by the commercial networks. 
The National Educational Television 
and Radio Center feels that it is able, 
free from commercial pressures that 
beset the familiar hard-selling “chil- 
dren’s” programs, to offer a_ series 
based on the real interests of the child: 
1. The child’s interest in the everyday 
world. 2. His interest in using his own 
body. 3. His interest in the unfamiliar 
world outside his own environment. 
4. His interest in ethical relationship. 
5. His interest in creating and ap- 
preciating esthetic materials. Each 
program will offer three segments of 
six series based on these childhood 
interests: Mr. Fixit, “The Not So 
Hardware Store.” “Sports Studio,” 
“Japanese Brush Painting,” “All About 
Animals,” “Adventures in Moving.” 
Animation and music by artists who 
have worked on “Mr. Magoo” at UPA 
will bridge the transition between 
segments of the program. 

Sat., Jan. 9, 11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV, carried 
eight days later on a delayed basis in 
New York.) Mr. Wizard: “Bubbles.” 
Jan. 16: “Oxidation without Air.” 

Sat., Jan. 9, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
it to Beaver: “Larry Hides Out.” Larry 
runs away—to Beaver’s house—when 
he is punished at home. Beaver con- 
ceals him until his parents find a clue 
to Larry’s presence 


Science And Exploration 


Sat., Jan. 9, 10:30 a.m. (ABC) High Road 
to Health: New dramatic series on 
major health problems. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John Gunther's 
High Road: “Eskimo.” Jan. 16: “Si- 


beria.” 

Sun., Jan. 10, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) 
Johns Hopkins File 7: “New Worlds 
Waiting.” Series on the planets with 
space experts from Franklin Institute 
Today: John Streeter on “The Un- 
known World—Venus.” Jan. 17: Robert 
W. Neathery on “The Desert World— 


Mars.” 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “Life 
Before Birth.” (See Teleguide, pave 
“Can Man Live For- 


17-T.) Jan. 17: 
ever?” 

Wed., Jan. 6, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s les- 
son: Thermochemistry. Jan. 7: Tem- 
perature and Reaction Extents. Jan. 8: 
Chemical Kinetics. Jan. 11: Concentra- 
tion and Temperature and Reaction 
Rates, with guest lecturer, Dr. Hubert 
N. Alyea of Princeton. Jan. 12: Abso- 
lute Reaction Theory, with guest lec- 
turer, Dr. Henry Eyring of U. of Utah. 
Jan. 13: Covalent Binding; Directional 
Properties. Jan. 14: Why there are so 
many Carbon com ounds. Jan. 15: 
Isomerism. Jan. he Alkanes. Jan. 
19: Petroleum B. Motor Fuels, with 
uest lecturer, Dr. Clavin A. Vander- 

erf, U. of Kansas. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Jmportant 
Every Advantage... Definite 


One of the 
Up-to-Date. 
instructive 

Visual Aids! 


New oF Revised 


5,000 hice! articles! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 


Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 
sional” map program, and thousands of 

new or revised articles. New illustrations 

are more interesting, more numerous than 

ever before. In fact, no other reference set 

has ever been more precisely organized 

and systematically revised to help educa- 

tors and students. 


The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 
resents an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
able to schools, libraries, and homes the 
most modern, accurate, and useful refer- 
ence set. Write for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. Address: World 
Book Encyclopedia, Box 3565, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Now in 20 Volumes 











